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No man is kept from study by lack of time; yet 
no excuse for a failure to study is more common than 
that of a lack of time. A man who studies all the 
time he can study, often wants more time than there 
is; and if there were more time, he would use it. But 
the man who refuses to study because he has no time, 
would not study if he had nothing to do but to study. 


Hard work is the cost of all attainment that is 
worth having ; yet, while everybody wants the attain- 
ment, only now and then one is willing to do the 
hard work that is essential to its securing. So it 
comes to pass that the measure of a man’s prospects 
of attainment is, practically, his willingness to work 
hard and tirelessly. No man works harder than a 
great genius. If more men were willing to work as 
hard as the man of genius, more men would be credited 
with the possession of genius, because of their achiev- 
ing results which are supposed to come from the 
inspirations of genius. 








A child’s ardor may be permanently chilled, and 
his general mental and moral development seriously 
hindered, by being undiscriminatingly reminded that 
he is “only a child.” It is true that he is “ only” a 
child in many things, but not more so than a man is 
“only” a man in other things. Compared with a 


a child is only a child, and so less than a man. But 
compared with a child, in certain absorptive, recep- 
tive, and intuitive powers, in a certain vividness of 
vision and directness of expression, a man is “ only ” 
a man,—and go less than a child. If you have a 
child to teach or to train, either as your own child or 
as your scholar, it is necessary for his right teach- 
ing and training that you discern in just what things 
it is his fortune to be only a child, and in what things 
it is your misfortune to be only a man. 


A wise frugality is to be commended in its time 
and place; and it is pretty sure to have commenda- 
tion. But a wise lavishness in its time and place is 
quite as worthy of commendation, although it is not 
so likely to receive it. Counting the cost before be- 
ginning a war is always wise ; but counting the cost 
to one’s selfin acts of love and loyalty is inconsistent 
with the very idea of love and loyalty. Forgetful- 
ness of self is a necessity in true devotedness to the 
interests and welfare of another. And so it is all the 
way down the scale of expenditure of one’s self or of 
one’s possessions. He who is constantly thinking of 
how he can save, instead of how he can do, is not the 
man to do most or to save most. It is the man 
whose mind is intent on achieving at any cost, who is 
surest to achieve within a reasonable cost. “ There 
is that scattereth, and increaseth yet more; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth only to want.” 


A person who manifests an unusual innocence, or 
ignorance, in ordinary things, is often derisively 
spoken of as being “green.” But there are worse 
states than greenness in this world. A green thing 
is a growing thing. Indeed, the words “ green” and 
“grow” come directly from the same verbal root,— 
showing that the ideas of greenness and growth were 
originally one. Properly, then, it ought to be re- 
garded as a compliment to be called “green.” The 
trouble is that the really green persons do not usually 
get the credit of greenness. A truly growing, pro- 
gressive man must be always green at some point, 
or he will turn brown and wither and dry and fall 
from the tree of the world’s useful activities. Some 
persons, like some leaves, take on their autumnal 
tints before they have reached their full. stature. 
They do not remain green and growing long enough. 
They stop. being learners too soon. They think it a 
fine thing to be regarded as ripe. But it is better 
not to stop growing before you are full-grown. 


Love prompts to sacrifices in behalf of the loved 
one; but a sacrifice that is prompted by love is not 
thought of as a sacrifice by the one who makes it. A 
true mother forgets herself in her loving ministry to 
her children. But if a mother is conscious of her 
loving ministry to her children as a series of sacri- 
fices of her personal interest and comfort, she is so 
far lacking in the soul of a true mother. A true 
friend forgets himself in his loving desire to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the one to whom he is 
a friend ; but he who is conscious of continual efforts 
to deny himself in order to advantage his friend, falls 
short of the measure of a real friendship. The sacri- 
fices that love prompts are self-forgetful sacrifices ; 
and self-forgetfulness includes a forgetfulness of the 


makes for those whom he loves, gives evidence thereby . 
that his sacrifices are prompted by his thought of 

himself, rather than by his thought of those for whom 

he supposes he is making the sacrifices.- If it were 

unselfish love that swayed him, he would give more 

thought to what remained for him to do for his loved 

ones, than to what had already been done by him, 

Love carries with it an unfailing desire to be of 
further service to those who are loved. And so it is 

that love is the fulfilling of the law in all loyal ser 
vice,—whether it be the serving of one’s fellow or the 
serving of God. 





OUR USE OF PERSONAL GIFTS AND 
GRACES. 


We all have our weak points, but there are few of 
us who have not also our strong points. God has 
not overlooked any one of us. There is no person- 
ality framed entirely out of weaknesses. We all 
have been given our talents. It is these in which our 
main strength lies. Whatever of power and influence 
—whether for good or evil—we acquire over our fel- 
lows, is by the use of our personality. And the strength 
of our personality is its gifts and graces. 

Our personal gifts may be of the body. The 
attractive charm of children, their fairy-like move- 
ments, their refreshing ways, their bright looks, 
transfiguring them into the living pictures and poems 
of the home, are perhaps predominantly of the body. 
The eagle eye, arresting one’s glance; the majestic 
carriages: the clarion ring or silvery sweetness of @ 
fine voice,—are almost purely physical. Gifts of form, 
and vitality, and motion, much of what is termed 
personal magnetism, many of the powerfully impres- 
sive accessories of the orator, are bodily gifts. 

But, subtly rising in our physical nature, and ruling 
it, is the psychical part of our being. Our spirits 
have a magic all their own. Their spontaneous and 
good-natured flow, even when they run into channels 
of which we can scarcely approve, will warm us into 
happiness. They will turn a toothache into gladness, 
and precipitate a fit of rage in outbursts of merry 
laughter. Not the nightingale nor the golden-throated 
songster can outrival a blithe soul’s trilling forth ef 
melodious strains.of joyfulness. The crowning grace 
of one may be an exquisite delicacy and kindliness 
of manner. Another is brimming over with humor 
and sport. He is a good companion ; time fies 
everybody likes to be near him. 

Our accomplishments, too, are an element of pers 
sonal strength and power. There is a measure of 
truth in the assertion: “Give a boy address and 
accomplishments, and you will give him the mastery 
of palaces and fortunes where he goes. He has not 
the trouble of earning or ewning them; they solicit 
him to enter and possess.” 

Higher still in the scale are our peculiar mental 
gifts and graces. A clear head, a keen penetration, 
enriched with the stores of an overflowing memory ; 
a happy way of putting things, rising at times to sheer 
brilliancy of statement; a poetic insight, a gifted 
imagination,—these mental graces crown and clothe 
our personality with strength and power. 

But over all natural gifts, in the personality of a 








man, in matters of experience and of developed powers, 


fact of self-forgetfulness. The man who is always 


Christian, towers the gift of faith, It was the most 


telling, or is always thinking, .of the sacrifices: ip ; 
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powerful personal element in the successes of Paul. 

“My preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. ” It was through this element of personal 
power that the prophets subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouth 
of lions, escaped the edge of the sword. 

There are few of us who realize how much we are 
under the influence of another personality, and how 
much of what is done by us is done in consequence of 
stith influence. There are few, too, who have a clear 
cohsciousness of the power that emanates from the 
gifts and graces residing in their own person. We 
often know not where we are strongest, or why we 
have prevailed. Woman’s influence, especially, is 
almost wholly through personal power. Father, 
brother, companion, friend, or stranger, will do almost 
anything for her as a personal favor. 

These peculiar personal powers often reach the 
heart, the purse, the soul, the will, where a case 
suing simply on its own merits would fail to penetrate. 

nd from the lowliest physical graces to the loftiest 
spiritual gifts they are ours to use. _They are the forces 
by which God enables us to sway others. He will, 
in fact, require their use at our hands. While he has 
not given them to us to squander, just as little has he 
given them to us to hide. The return of a buried 
talent will never be satisfactory. At the reckoning, 
He who gave it will say, “ What have you done with 
your clear head, your sunshiny disposition, your fine 
voice, your strong arm, your good taste, your beau- 
tiful face, your profound learning, your poetic 
imagination ?” 

We have a right to employ these gifts and graces, 
each in its own proper way. We may and we should 
bring them to bear in order to accomplish our objects. 
But our objects must be such as the Lord approves. 
To wind the whole around self, that self may pursue 
its own arbitrary course, and gain its own. priyate 
ends, is to organize rebellion against God. Instead 
of employing these gifts to hold our detachment under 
orders at their post in the grand army of the Lord of 
hosts, we take advantage of our mhdgitetic personality 
to seduce the soldiers from their flag, and lead them 
off on an independent freebpoting expedition of our 
own. ‘This is one secret of the disorders of history. 
It is the bane of political life, It is the use of strong 
personality for unlawfulends, Napoleon wag a great 
freebooter upon God’s earth. And many are the 
rulers and conquerors who by force of personality 
have turned the tides of history out of their proper 
ceburse to use the waters for making flour at their own 
private mill. 

But, again, in the use of our personal powers and 
influence, we need to exercise great care lest we per- 
suade or detain another from his duty. Though our 
end be ever so noble, we have no right to use uncon- 
ditionally whomsoever we may be able to draw within 
the magic precincts of our influence. We must 
respect the fact that our friend stands in many other 
relations, and his first duties may for the present be 
entirely away from us, though his highest personal 
feeling be for us. Through his attachment to us we 
can probably impress him into the service of our ends, 
but at the expense of his highest duty. 

It is, further, an unlawful use of our gifts and 
graces, to persuade another into any action against 
the dictates of his own conscience. Thus, if a woman, 
representing what she believes to be “a good cause,” 
—and perhaps really is one,—without presenting 
rational motives, but in effect pleading only “for 
my sake,” charms a friend into helping the cause, 
though his intellect or conscience rebel, she is per- 
suading to an unprincipled act. Whether she prevail 
ot not, she is injuring the friend’s respect for her, for 
lifnself, and for the cause. The more he reflects, the 
more he may yet despise the latter. “I did it only 
for her sake, not because I thought it right.” Her 
personality ought to make its efforts to induce him to 
an.examination of the’cause on its own merits, that 
he. may then be able to act with her in intelligent 
aad sympathetic appreciation, Then it will not be 





“for her sake,” but “for tlie eause’s sake,”—which 
cause, however, “she first taught me to appreciate.” 

It is indeed worth while to cultivate noble graces, 
and develop personal gifts, just because of the greater 
power they enable us to exercise over men. But if 
we have no lofty and well-defined object, or a bad 
object, it renders their use all the more dangerous to 
society and to those around us, and places a responsi- 
bility all the more terrible upon ourselves. The most 
dangerous social power upon the earth is that of un- 
principled attractiveness. Unprincipled brilliance, 
power, beauty, before they pass into the darkness of 
their awfyl doom, will shine with a bewitching 
glamour to draw, if it were possible, the very fixed 
stars of the firmament into the destructive trail of 
their unlawful course. As Cleopatra sails down the 
Cydnus in her magnificent galley, with its stern 
covered with gold, its sails of ‘purple, its oars of silver, 
its music of flutes and pipes and harps, as the queen 
herself reclines under her gold-embroidered canopy, 
fanned by her painted boys, and attended by her 
maids of distinguished beauty, habited like the 
Nereids and the Graces, while the fragrance of burn- 
ing incense diffuses itself along the shores, many are 
the Cxesars and the Antonys who put aside duty and 
peril destiny, and go to meet her. Together bt 
glide into the maelstrom of destruction. - 

Whatever personal gift or grace is ours by the 
favor of God, is an added means of power for good 
or for evil. Its wise use can be to us a source of 
gain to ourselves and of advantage to our fellows. 
Its misuse will tend to our injury and to the harm of 
those about us. Its possession gives enlarged oppor- 
tunities and an increase of perils. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Religion is not a matter of feeling; nor is feeling any 
fair test of a proper state of mind.and heart. But feel- 
ing is more likely, than judgment, to influence one in the 
examination of his personal spirit and motiyes. Hence 
itis that there is more peril than gain in a believer’s 
study of his inner self, for proofs of his fidelity to the 
Master whose disciple he professes to be. The renewed 
emphasis of this truth, in these pages, has disturbed a 
Connecticut reader, who writes to say : ’ 


In a recent issue of your invaluable paper, there has appeared 
a paragraph which has so aroused the feelings of my heart that 
I cannot forbear to offer a word in reply. I refer to that para- 
graph in which the advice is given to attend to one’s individual 
duties, but to let one’s internal self alone; and it is said that 
one may obtain a better knowledge of his internal condition by 
inquiring of almost any intelligent neighbor, than he can by 
any amount of self-examination. ANow me to say that I 
decidedly take exception to this. Some of us know by personal 
experience that it is possible to be. regarded by friends gnd 
neighbors, our brethren in the church, and even those of our 
own family, as a very good Christian, while sadly, bitterly cor- 
scious that all is not right within—in God’s sight. Certainly 
none of them can look within our hearts, and see all that is 
written there, and how much they contain which does not 
appear on the outside. Far be it from me to say aught against 
duty doing. But we know that the good or the evil of our 
actions depends altogether on their secret springs,—the motives. 
And that being the case, and in view of our Saviour’s com- 
mands to examine and prove our own selves, to make clean 
first the inside of the cup and platter, what can be more neces- 
sary than that we make it our prime. business to make certain 
that we are right within? Yes, let us attend to our duties ; but, 
above all, let us see to it that we have within us that power by 
which alone we can perform outward duty aright. The coun- 
sel, “If you are troubled about yourself, just attend to your 
personal duty, and let yourself alone,” is cold comfort. It 
seems like saying to one who is suffering from a painful disease, 
while yet able to drag about and make a little show of doing: 
“ Do your work, and never mind about yourself or your feelings.” 

Is it true that-our Saviour commanded us “to examine 
and prove our own selves”? Did he ever say, “If any 
man would come after me, let him sit down daily and 
examine his spirit and motives, and see how good he is”? 
Did he not, on the contrary, say, “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take. up his 
cross and follow me”? When our Lord enjoined the 
Pharisees to “cleanse first the inside of the cup and of 
the platter,” he was clearly speaking of duties, rather than 
of feelinys and motives ; for he said distinctly, that the 
cup and platter of those whom he rebuked were “ full 
from extortion and excess.” He who does look within 
himself in impartiality and honegty is sure to find evil 
thoughts and unworthy motives there, and he can never 
cleanse himself by his looking within, He will only 





grow worse and worse while thus absorbed. If, indeed, 
it be the case that any of us do “make certain that we 
are right within,” we thereby prove that we are wrong 
within. In fact, the only direction in which we should 
look as a help heavenward is outward and upward, not 
inward ; it igs Chtistward, not selfward. It is at this 
point that so many make wreck of their faith; thinking 
that their ground of hope is to be discovered within 
themselves, instead of in Christ, who has a home only 
in the hearts of those who look away from themselves 
in order to see him. Persistent looking within results in 
either despair or hypocrisy. From both these evils, and 
from their poteat cause, good Lord, deliver us! 


“Preaching” and “teaching” are two: entirely dif- 
ferent processes in the field of religious, instruction. A 
man may preach .for years without ever teaching any 
truth to any human being, yet there is no- good reason 
why a preacher should not also be a teacher. ' If, how- 
ever, a preacher would teach, he must employ teaching 
methods. In the early Christian Church, as in the 
Jewish Church before the Christian era, teaching had 
larger prominence than preaching. When teaching fell 
into disfavor, the Christian Church was the sufferer. At 
the present time, the pulpit is chiefly given to preaching, 
or to the process of continuous discotirse, while the 
Sunday-school is the chief religious teaching agency. 
Recently The Sunday School Times referred to the fact 
that the average preacher expects to impress his hearers 
with the theme of his discourse without any preliminary 
study of that theme on their part. This suggestion has 
moved a Texas reader to the following comment: 


In the Notes on Open Letters in your issue of October 6; you 
say, “‘ Does a minister expect his people to come to church fully 
prepared on the subject of his sermon?” etc, While reading 
the above passage, and those which follow it, it occurred to me 
that, though ministers do not expect their people to come to 
church prepared on the subject of their discourses, yet, perhaps, 
it would be a good thing if it were so. If a minister were to 
announce each Sunday what his text and topic will be for the 
next Sunday, giving in a half-dozen sentences the outline of his 
synopsis, for the guidance of others in their study, and urging 
his people to study the subject as if they were themselves to 
preach upon it, might not great good result? I. believe that 
those who are spiritually inclined would readily fall in with 
such a plan, and that they would be greatly benefited thereby. 
It would necessitate a diligent use of the concordance, Bible 
dictionary, commentaries, and all the numerous helps, the use 
of which throw so much light upon the sacred text. The study 
of the Bible itself would be more diligent, earnest, and, with 
closer attention, also more prayerful, as the mind becomes 
awakened and the heart touched with a deeper sense of divine 
love. The people would come to church with their hearts and 
minds prepared for the sermon, the subject of which has filled 
their thoughts all the week ; and they would feel the same eager- 
ness for the weekly service that the studious Sunday-school 
scholar does for his weekly lesson. Men and women differ from 
boys and girls more in size and age than in anything else. The 
diligent and honest study of the Bible must result in a livelier 
sense of personal responsibility and duty ; and that is certainly 
what the church needs to-day. There is too great a tendency 
to throw all responsibility on the preacher, leaving everything 
to his care and direction, the lay members considering their 
duty done if they attend church and perhaps hold family wor- 
ship. All Christians are not so; but how many of us are idlers, 
stumbling-blocks in the way of unbelievers, who, if we get to 
heaven at all, will enter with our hair and garments singed? 
There can be no growth of the church without growth of indi- 
viduals; and how important it is for our own souls, as well as 
for the souls of others, that those of us who profess to love the 
Lord should “ grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ’?! Any honest method that will 
induce a more diligent study of the Bible, promote spiritual 
growth, and increase our knowledge of the teachings of Christ, 
of our own personal duties, and of the true spirit of: Chris- 
tianity, is greatly to be desired; and if you think the sugges- 
tion I have offered is worthy of consideration, and will conduce 
to this end, make out of it what you can, and present it to, your 
readers. You can do it much better than J can. 


The plan proposed by this writer corresponds a great 
deal.more nearly with the early Christian method than 
does the method of the average pulpit preacher of to-day. 
If Christians are to be instructed, it must be by.some 
other means than that of uninterrupted continuous dis- 
course on the part of their instructor. To suppose-that.a 
people can be trained by passive listening to pulpit dis- 
courses, is an idea in conflict with the lessons of Scripture, 
of reason, and of experience. Whether it be called a Sun- 
day-school, or a conference meeting, or a Bible-teaching 
service, the agency which is to teach a people religiously 
must have in it the elements of co-work and mutual study 
on the part of leader and of led, of teacher and of taught. 
And so long as the pulpit in its present form is relied 02 
as 4 main teaching agency, the Church of Christ will be 
at a disadvantage through its neglect of wari appointed 
teaching methods, 
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THE SOUL’S ALTERNATIONS. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


If God, who gave the outer world its light, 

In his large wisdom also gave it night, 

Why should the world of soul have constant day, 
Nor need withdrawal of the heavenly ray? 


And yet, through all the centuries have rung 
The wondering plaints of many a holy tongue: 
“What,” do they question, “have we done amiss, 
That God should leave us in a dark like this?” 


Mistaken children! thus to think the dark, 

Of his displeasure the unfailing mark,— 

To fear God could not hide his light from them, 
Unless some way of theirs he would condemn. 


Oh, gracious alternations of the night! 

How the soul gains in absence of the light! 
God rests his children in the dark awhile, 

To wake them stronger with his morning smile. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





ORIENTAL MODES OF COVENANTING. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Agreements between individuals or communities must 
in all ages have been almost equally frequent; and hence 
it is only what might have been expected, to find the 
word “covenant” occurring more than two hundred 
times in the Bible. It means much in some cases, and 
only a small matter in others, including arrangements 
so diversified as leagues for offense or defense between 
nations, tribes, or chieftains, obligations of subjects to 
their rulers, conspiracies for revolution or revolt, bonds 
of private friendship, the marriage union, or the relations 
in which Jehovah himself condescends to be placed 
towards a portion of mankind, or the race at large. As 
a rule, they were confirmed by a solemn oath, taken 
before God, with an imprecation that evil might light on 
perjury. An oath, however, in early ages, was confirmed, 
not by the mere spoken word, but also, at the same time, 
especially in the East, by an appeal to seven objects 
or persons as witnesses of the agreement made, as is 
strikingly shown in the fact that the Hebrew word for 
“to swear an oath” means “to pledge one’s self by seven 
things.” 

An instance of this occurs as far back as in the history 
of Abraham. The wells he had dug in the open pasture 
land near Gerar being in danger of becoming a cause of 


tines, the patriarch, as we read, “set seven ewe lambs by 
themselves, ...and said, These seven ewe lambs shalt 
thou take of my hand, that they may be a witness unto 
me that I have digged this well.... Thus they made a 
covenant” (Gen. 21: 28-32). It is curious to notice how 
widely the idea was spread, in antiquity, of special sanc- 
tity connected with the number seven. We have it here, 
and find it also in the old Accadian literature brought 
from Nineveh and Babylon. Homer introduces it in his 
account of the covenant confirmed by an offering, for 
the surrender of Briseis by Achilles (Iliad 19, 243 ff.) 
“With the desire to purify myself,” says one of the 
ancients, ‘‘I bathe in the sea, dipping my head seven 
times in the waves; for this number, as the divine 
Pythagoras tells us, is the proper one,in all matters of 
religion.” 

The promise made by Abraham to Abimelech before 
the agreement about the well may, perhaps, be illus- 
trated by what Bruce, the traveler, tells us of a similar 
promise made to himself. Abraham swore that he would 
be true and friendly to Abimelech and his descendants 
(Gen. 21 : 23), and in the same way the people of the 
Abyssinian village covenanted to do no harm to Bruce. 
“The chief men came in,” says he, “ folded their hands, 
and prayed for a minute or two, invoking curses on 
themselves and their children if they should lift a hand 
against me.” It was customary, on the occasion of such 
covenants, to confirm them by the erection of some 
visible memorial, which might remain as a witness 
against either side breaking the oath it had, as it were, 
heardsworn. Thus Laban caused Jacob to “take astone 
and set it up for a matsaibah,” the word used, stones 
tet up with a religious, or, in some cases, an idolatrous 
object. It occurs four times in the story of the patriarch, 
—when he raised such a stone as a witness and memorial 
of the covenant made by God with him at Bethel, when 
he parted from Laban, when God made a second covenant 
With him at Bethel, and at the spot where Rachel was 
buried, by the wayside, near Bethlehem (Gen. 28 : 18, 22; 
81: 18, 45, 51, 52; 35:14, 20). That raised at Bethel 
Was made in a sense an altar by Jacob, for he “ poured 


accordance with a form of reverence widely known in 
antiquity (Lev. 8: 10-12; Num. 7: 1). The religious 
significance of such stones is additionally shown by the 
word being used for the obelisks of Heliopolis, in Egypt, 
standing before the temple of that city, and for the 
image of Baal in his temple at Samaria (Jer. 43 : 13; 
2 Kings 3:2; 10: 26; 23: 14). It is added in the 
narrative of Laban’s covenant, that “the brethren of 
Jacob,” members of Laban’s family, took stones and 
made a heap, or cairn, and ate together on it, as a 
further ratification of the agreement made, while Laban 
gave it the name, “(This is) a cairn of witness” in 
Aramaic; and Jacob, assenting, called it the same in 
his own Hebrew. This is the meaning of the word 
galeed, An additional sanction was given to the oath 
sworn on the occasion by calling the cairn by the 
further name of Mizpeh, or the watch-tower; both par- 
ties believing that Jehovah, who had been invoked, 
would keep guard on the spot, and from this high van- 
tage-ground watch both parties, to bring on either who 
broke his word, and thus insulted the Being named in 
the oath, the full penalty of divine wrath for his perjury. 

The “eating” is expressly mentioned as connected 
with a sacrifice, so that the covenant was in every sense 
a religious act. It was in effect a form of communion 
with Him to whom the sacrifice had been offered, the 
consuming of part of the victim on the altar—in this 
case the stone of witness—being, as it were, the partaking 
in it by God, while the meal was the sharing it on the 
side of the human parties to the covenant; heaven and 
earth being thus bound together by an act like that 
which binds men to one another. 

Another characteristic of covenants in the early ages 
was the hewing the sacrifice into two parts, and putting 
them at a short distance from each other, so that those 
who were making the treaty or covenant might pass 
between these bloody witnesses of their oath. It was 
understood that this showed the parties contracting to 
be in effect one, as the two halves of the victim had been, 
and also to express their belief that, whichever of them 
might break the covenant made, would share a doom as 
terrible as that of the divided sacrifice. We find this 
custom in the covenant made between God and Abraham. 
On the occasion of the promise of the Holy Land for his 
posterity, given by God to the patriarch, we are told that 
Abraham asked, “‘ Lord God, whereby shall I know that 
I shall inherit it? And he said unto him, Take me an 
heifer of three years old, and a she-goat of three years 
old, and a ram of three years old, and a turtle-dove, and 
a young pigeon. And he took unto him all these, and 
divided them in the midst, and laid each piece one 
against another: but the birds divided he not.... And 
it came to pass that, when the sun went down, and it was 
dark, behold a smoking furnace and a burning lamp 
[the symbols of the divine presence] that passed between 
those pieces ” (Gen. 15: 8-10, 17). So common, or even 
universal, was this custom, that the Hebrew word for 
“covenant ” seems to be derived from the verb “to cut 
asunder.” It is striking to find in this connection that 
the lord of the wicked servant in the Gospels urders the 
poor wretch to be cut asunder (Matt. 24: 51; Luke 12: 
46), cutting in two being a common punishment in the 
“ good old times.” ; 

A very usual form of covenant was associated in the 
ancient religions, including that of the Jews, with the 
presentation of thank offerings. These were not all 
burned on the altar, but the greater part of each offering 
was made the material of a feast, with the same idea as 
marked the eating of the sacrifice by Jacob and Laban, 
—that it implied communion and friendship between 
those partaking of it and the God to whom part had been 
offered. At this day, the Bedouin regard any one 
allowed to cat with them as their friend, with a claim 
on their protection; and this feeling was extended, in 
feasts or a sacrifice, to the divine Being. The same con- 
ceptions were embodied in the covenant made between 
God and the children of Israel, as recorded in Exodus 
24:4 ff., Revised Version: “ And Moses wrote all the 
words of the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, 
and builded an altar under the mount, and twelve pillars,’ 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he sent 
young men of the children of Israel, which offered burnt 
offerings, and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen unto the 
Lord. And Moses took half of the blood, and put it in 
basons; and half of the blood he sprinkled on the altar. 
And he took the book of the covenant, and read in the 
audience of the people: and they said, All that the Lord 
hath spoken will we do, and be obedient. And Moses 
took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath 








oil upon the top of it,” as an offering to Jehovah, ia 


1 The same word is used as for the stone raised by Jacob and Laban, 


made with you concerning all these words. Then went 
up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of 
the elders of Israel; and they saw the God of Israel; 
and there was under his feet as it were a paved work of 
sapphire stone, and as it were the very heaven for clear- 
ness. And upon the nobles of the children of Israel he 
laid not his hand ; and they beheld God, and did eat and 
drink.” The halving of the blood had reference to the 
two parties to the covenant, God and Israel ; but as God 
is invisible, the half of the blood set apart for him was 
simply poured on the altar as a peace-making holy gift, 
while the other, connected with the people, was sprinkled 
on them, that being thus touched with what had been 
dedicated to the holy and pure God, and was in itself 
sacred, they might be brought, as it were, into close rela- 
tionship with the Being to whom the blood, as the life, 
belonged. It was a figurative consecration and a pledge 
by Israel to live as if they themselves were holy and pure 
offerings to God. Chosen thus, Israel was God’s “ pecu- 
liar people,” “‘ his first-born,” marked out from all other 
nations by this especial favor. 
In the New Testament the language familiar to the 
Jewish economy is, as might be expected, freely intro- 
duced. We read of Christ’s blood as “ the blood of the 
covenant,” and he is c2!ied the mediator of a covenant; 
the relation of man to God through his work as a Saviour 
corresponding exactly with that of the parties to a cove- 
nant towards each other, or towards Jehovah under the 
olderdispensation. Christ speaks of “his blood of the New 
Testament,” or covenant; and the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews dwells with great fulness on his work as 
having founded a new covenant, instead of that which 
God had made with Israel (Matt. 26 : 28; 1 Cor. 11: 25; 
1 Tim. 2:5; Heb. 8:6 ff.; 9:15; 12: 24). 

Norwich, England. 





COMFORT FOR TIRED FEET. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


The close of every day finds a great many persons 
with feet tired and sore. There are some people whose 
duties require them to walk all day. There are the men 
who patrol the city’s streets, the guardians of our homes; 
there are the postmen who bring the letters to our 
doors; there are the messengers who are always hurry- 
ing to and fro on their errands; there are the pilgrims 
who travel on foot along the hard dusty highways; there 
are those who follow the plow, or perform other parts of 
the farmer’s work; then there are those whose duties 
require them to be on their feet most of the day, either 
standing or walking about. Salespeople in great busy 
stores are scarcely ever allowed to sit down; the same is 
true of those employed in many factories and mills, 
Indeed, the larger portion of all working-people, in all 
branches of industry, stand the greater part of the day. 
Thousands of women in their home work rarely ever sit 
down, during the long days, torest. Up stairs and down 
again, from kitchen to nursery, out to the market and to 
the store, in and out from early morning till late at night, 
these busy women are ever plodding in their housewifely 
duties. 

No wonder, then, that there are many sore and tired 
feet at the ending of each day. How welcome night is to 
the armies of weary people, who then drop their tools, or 
their yardsticks, or their other implements of toil, and 
hurry homeward! How good it is to sit down and rest 
when the day’s tasks are done! 

What message of comfort is there for such? For one 
thing, there is the thought of duty done. It is always a 
comfort, when one is tired, te reflect that one has grown 
tired in doing one’s proper work. A squandered day, a 
day spent in idleness, may not leave such tired feet in 
the evening, but neither does it give the sweet pleasure 
that a busy day gives, even with its blistered or aching feet. 

There is a great deal of useless standing or walking 
about that gets none of this comfort. There are young 
men who stand on the street corners all the day, and oft- 
times far into the night, who must have weary feet when 
at last they turn homeward; yet they have in their 
hearts no such sweet compensating satisfaction as have 
those who have toiled ali the long hours in some honest 
and honorable calling. Idleness brings only shame and 
self-contempt. Then there are certain kinds of occupa- 
tion which give to weariness no sweetening comfort. A 
day spent in sinful work m*; make tired feet, but it has 
no soothing for them in the evening’s rest. 

But all duty well done haa its restful peace of heart 
when the tasks are finished and laid down. Conscience 
whispers, “ You were faithful to-day. You did all that 
was given to you to do; you did not shirk nor skimp.” 
And conscience is the whisper of God. When we know 





or by Jacob at Bethel, 


that God in heaven has noticed our toil, and has approved 
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it, , accepting it as holy service to himself, we are ready 
to toil another day. 

Another comfort for tired feet is in the coming of 
night, when one can rest. The day’s tasks are finished, 
the rounds are all made, the store is closed, the horses 
are put away, the children are in bed, the housework is 
done, and the tired people can sitdown. The tight shoes 
are taken off, loose slippers are substituted, and the even- 
ing’s quiet begins. Who can tell the blessings that the 
night brings to earth’s weary toilers? Suppose there 
were no night, no rest,—that the heavy sandals could 
never be laid off, that one could never sit down, that 
there could be no pause in the toil,—how terrible would 
life be! Night is a holy time, because it brings rest. 
The rest is all the sweeter, too, because the feet are tired 
and sore. Those who never have been weary do not 
realize the blessings which come with the night. 

’ Wonderful is the work of repair in life that goes on 
while wesleep. Men bring the great ships to dock after 
they have plowed the waves or battled with the storms, 
and are battered and strained and damaged; and there 
they are repaired and made ready to go again to sea. At 
night our jaded and exhausted bodies are dry-docked 
after the day’s conflicts and toils, and while we sleep the 
mysterious process of restoration and reinvigoration goes 
on; and when morning comes, we are ready to begin 
again a new day of toil and care. We lie down tired, 
feeling sometimes that we can never do another day’s 
work; but the morning comes again, we rise renewed in 
hody and spirit, full of enthusiasm, and strong and brave 
for the hardest duties. 
“What a blessing is sleep! It charms away the weari- 
hess from the aching limbs. It brushes the clouds 
from the sky. It refills life’s drained fountains. One 
rendering of the old psalm-verse is, “‘ Sq he giveth to his 
beloved in sleep.” Surely, God does give us many rich 
blessingsin our sleep. Angels come with noiseless tread 
into our chambers, and leave their holy gifts, and steal 
away unheard. God himself comes, and touches us with 
his benedictions, while our eyes are closed in slumber. 
He shuts our ears to earth’s noises, and holds us apart 
from its strifes and turmoils while he builds up again in 
us.all that the day had torn down. He makes us forget 
our griefs and cares, and sends sweet dreams to restore 
the brightness and the gladness to our tired spirits. 
“The human seems to fade away, 
And down the starred and shadowed skies 
The heavenly comes, as memories come 
. Of home to hearts afar from home, 

And through the darkness after day 

Many a wingéd angel flies.”’ 

Another comfort for tired feet is in the thought that 
Jesus understands the weariness. We know that his 
feet were tired at the end of many a day. Oftée, we are 
expressly told that, being wearied with his long journey, 
he sat down on a well-curb to rest. He had come far 
through the dust and the noontide heat, and his feet 
were sore. All his days were busy days; for he was 
ever going about on errands of love. Many aday he had 
scarcely time to eat. Though never weary of, he was 
ofttimes weary in, his Father’s business. _ 

When our feet are tired, after the day’s tasks and 
journeys, it ought to bea very precious comfort to re- 
member that our blessed Master had like experience, 
and therefore is able to sympathize with us. It is one of 
the chief sadnesses of many lives that people do not 
understand them,—do not sympathize with them. They 
move about us,—our neighbors and companions, even 
our closest friends,—and laugh and jest, and are happy 
and light-hearted; while we, close beside them, are 
suffering. They are not aware of our pain; and if they 
were, they could not give us real sympathy, because 
they have never had any experience of their own that 
would interpret to them our experience. Only those 
who have suffered in some way can truly sympathize 
with those who suffer, One who is physically strong, 
and has never felt the pain of weariness, cannot under- 
stand the weakness of another whom the least exertion 
tires. The man of athletic frame, who can walk all day 
without fatigue, has small sympathy with the man of 
feeble health, who is exhausted in a mile. 

. When we think of the glory of Christ, it would seem 
;to_us at first that he cannot care for our little ills and 
sufferings; but when we remember that he lived on 
earth, and knows our common life by personal expe- 
xience, and that he is “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” we know that he understands us and sympa- 
thizes with us in every pain. When we think of him 
Sitting weary on the well-curb, after his long, hard 
journey, we are sure that, even in heaven, he knows 
«what tired feet mean to us after our day of toil. The 
womfort’ even of human sympathy, without any real 





relief, puts new strength and courage into the heart of 
one who suffers.. The assurance of the sympathy of 
Obrist ought to lift the weary one above all weakness, 
above all faintness, into victorious joy. 

We should remember, too, that Christ’s sacred feet 
were wounded that our feet may be soothed in their pain 
and weariness, and at last may stand on the golden 
streets of heaven. There is a legend of Christ which 
tells of his walking by the sea, beautiful in form, wear- 
ing brown sandals upon his feet. A poet puts it thus: 

“ He walked beside the sea; he took his sandals off 
To bathe his weary feet in the pure, cool wave,— 
For he had walked across the desert sands 
All day long,—and as he bathed his fect 
He murmured to himself, ‘Three years! three years! 
And then, poor feet, the cruel nails will gome 
And make you bleed; but that blood will lave 
All weary feet on all their thorny ways.’ ” 

There is still another comfort for tired feet in the hope 
of the rest that is waiting. This incessant toil is not to 
go on forever. Weare going toa land where the longest 
journey will produce no weariness, where “tired feet 
with sandals loose may rest” from all that tires. The 
hope of heaven, shining in glory such a little way before, 
ought to give us courage and strength to endure what- 
ever of pain, conflict, and suffering, may come to us in 
these short days. 

Philadelphia. 





THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


The lamplighter rides through thé streets of the town, 
When the first dim star on the earth looks down. 

His torch streams out like a meteor’s glare, 

And scatters its flame on the dusky air. 


Behold, how the lamps, in a golden line, 
Star after star, through the darkness shine! 
Like steps of angels, who walk the night 
On errands of peace from the Land of Light. 


O man! let purpose thy life sontrel, 
And thou shalt kindle from soul to soul; 
Shalt waken thy brother’s faint desire, 
And fan into flame a living fire. 


Oh; be it mine, with deed or song, 

To kindle some life to purpose strong; 

To light some lamp on the shore of time, 
~ That shall shine forever with beam sublimet. 
Burlington, Vi. 
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BILLY BRAGGIE AND KING CANUTE, 
BY CLARISSA PORTER. 


Willy Reynolds had such a disagreeable. habit of 
boasting that his schoolmates had nicknamed him “ Billy 
Braggie.” 

His grown-up sister Fanny once said she thought 
Willy must carry a pair of lenses over his eyes that 
magnified everything he did and owned; for he certainly 
thought that his sled could outslide, and his skates out- 
race, and his kite outfly, and his feet outrun and outclimb, 
those of any playmate; and he was so disagreeably 
prompt and loud-voiced and. long-tongued in claiming 
first preference and praise for his possessions and exploits, 
it was not a bit strange that he was not a favorite at 
school or on the playground; and “Billy Braggie” seemed 
liable to cling to him all his lifetime. 

Perhaps you know a boy who wears just such lenses,— 
a queer kind of glasses they are, too; for while they puff 
out, and spread out, and stretch out, into wonderful pro- 
portions, or as having wonderful qualities, everything 
that that boy owns, from a Jead-pencil to a néw pair of 
boots, and put a blaze of smartness about everything he 
does, from climbing a tree to writing an exercise on the 
blackboard, they dwarf and shrivel into pitiful smallness 
everything othérs possess or do. 

Willy’s mother did not wear any such glasses; so she 
could see very plainly this growing fault in her little 
boy, and it caused her many troubled thoughts. She 
talked with him very earnestly, telling him how foolish 
and hateful, and sure to grow, was this habit of boasting. 

“ Great men and noble men are always humble, and 
do not claim the first places, or think themselves wiser 
and smarter than their companions,” she said one day, 
when Willy had come racing in, eager to show a pocket- 
ful of quartz crystals he had.gathered on a school excur- 
sion to the tip-top of a ledge-covered mountain near 
their home. a. SPs 

“ All the boys went, and a tough scramble we had 
climbing the steep sides of old Bannock, but I got there 





first, mother; I beat every one of them—the teacher and 
all—in getting to the top first. And just see these 
crystals, mother; aren’t they beauties! I found a 
splendid ledge way up on the north side of the moun- 
tain, where the other boys wouldn’t have thought of 
climbing, and we picked almost a bushel of crystals from 
it, but I got the biggest and best ones of all.” 

And so proud and sure was he of his superior No. 1 
abilities and possessions as seen through those deceitful 
magnifying glasses, that he swallowed, as a deserved, big, 
sweet crumb of praise, Fanny’s quiet remark, looking 
straight into the little braggart’s eyes: 

“T am very glad my young brother isso much smarter 
and keener witted than his mates and teachers!” < 

When Willy came from school the next day, hé found 
a dogen pretty pink-bordered handkerchiefs lying on the 
table in his room. In a corner of each, his name was 
stamped with the dainty flowered letters and scroll that 
he knew came from Fanny’s new type-font ; but in’ the 
opposite corner of each handkerchief was a bright pink 
picture, whose meaning he did not understand. 

“ George Washington,” he thought at first, seeing the 
face of a noble, kingly man printed on the white cam- 
bric. -But no. Who eversaw George Washington repre- 
sented as sitting by the sea-shore in a great carved chair, 
with a retinue of’ officers, in plumes and coats-of-mail, 
crowding around him? 

“Mamma, what does it mean?” he ‘asked, carrying 
her one of the queer pictured handkerchiefs, 

Willy’s mother stopped the click-clack of her sewing- 
machine to look at the gay pink figures indelibly stamped 
on the cambric. 

“It must be a king, mamma. See! he wears a crown 
on his head, and a great fur-trimmed cloak all beaded 
with pearls, and his chair is like a beautifully carved 
throne; but why does he sit in the edge of the ocean, 
with the great waves rolling up over his feet?” 

“ This is the picture of King Canute, Willy. He lived 
a long, long time ago, almost nine hundred years; for 
he died in 1035. 

“He was king over England eighteen years, and his 
reign was the most peaceful and happy one that that 
country had seen, or again saw for many years. History 
tells us that he was not only a great and good and power- 
ful king, loved by all his subjects, but that he was ‘an 
exceedingly strong and large man, dintingniabed. for 
uncommon beauty and talents. 

“But, in spite of so much honor and flattery that he 
daily received, he did not become proud and boastful. 
One day, his courtiers, excited and full of adoration over 
some new brilliant achievement or victory of their loved 
king, declared him the best and most powerful ruler on 
earth; that he was-so wise and strong and god-like that 
nothing could resist his commands. 

“King Canute knew that such praise was all wrong. 
He knew that only one, God, was worthy of such wor- 
ship; and, to give his courtiers a lesson that they much 
needed, ‘to make them observe and acknowledge that 
God alone was omnipotent,’ he ordered his chair carried 
on to the seashore while the tide was rising. As the 
waters approached, he commanded them to go back. 
Louder and louder he shouted to the creeping, lapping 
waves, telling them to obey the voice of him who was 
lord of the ocean, and then waited, pretending.to expect 
the inrushing waters would obey him, while his courtiers 
crowded near, wondering what it all meant. 

“Not until the tide threatened to wash away both chair 
and king did Canute retire from the shore; and thus 
his courtiers were made to acknowledge that only God 
is truly powerful.” 

Willy’s eyes were shining with eager interest as he 
carefully studied each figure in the gay picture, while 
his mother told this old story from history; but they 
grew very thoughtful and full of conscious shame when 
his mother said gently, smoothing the tangled brown 
locks: “And if this brave old king, brought up as 4 
pagan, rich, powerful, honored, and with thousands 
ready to obey his slightest commands, could be s0 
humble and. zealously careful to give God all first 
honors and praises, ought not my little boy to overcome 
this fault of boasting -and claiming for himself the first 
place and the first word in everything? Will you not 
let this picture of the great but modest and humble old 
king, on the handkerchiefs that Fanny has given you, 
help you to overcome this fault, that is making you not 
only unlovable, but untruthful?” 

Willy -carefully folded the pink-bordered square of 
cambric with the brave, calm face of old King Canute 
uppermost, and said with a new light in his eyes, 8 
though those deceitful glasses of his had at last been 
cleared away, “I will try, mamma,” 

Madison, Me. 
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1. October 7.—The Commission of Joshua Josh, 1: 1-9 
2. October 14.—Crossing the Jordan Josh, 3: 5-17 
8. October 21.—The Stones of Memorial Josh, 4 : 10-24 
4. October 28.—The Fail of Jericho Josh. 6 : 1-16 
5. November 4,—Defeat at Ai Josh. 7 : 1-12 
6. November 11.—Caleb’s Inheritance Josh, 14 : 5-15 
7. November 18.—Helping One Another.................. Josh, 21 : 43-45; 22 :1-9 
8. November 25.—The Covenant Renewed...Josh. 24 : 19-28 
9. December 2.—Israel Under Judges............cccc00 cessseseeseeneees Judg. 2 : 11-23 
10. December 9.—Gideon’s Army .. Judg. 721-8 
11. December 16.—Death of Samson Judg. 16 : 21-31 
12. December 23.—Ruth’s Choice Ruth 1 ; 16-22 





13. December 30.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Num. 6 : 1-4; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. “ 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1888. 
Tite: THE COVENANT RENEWED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Josh. 24 ; 19-28. 
COMMON VERSION. 


19 And Jésh’u-a said unto the 
people, Ye cannot serve the LorD: 
for he is a holy God; he is a jeal- 
ous God; he will not forgive your 
transgressions nor your sins. 

20 If ye forsake the Lorp, and 
serve strange gods, then he will 
turn and do you hurt, and con- 
sume you, after that he hath done 
you good. 

21 And the people said unto 
Joshua, Nay; but we will serve 
the LorD. 

22 And Jdsh’u-a said unto the 
people, Ye are witnesses against 
yourselves that ye have chosen 
you the Lorp, to serve him. And 
they said, We are witnesses. 

23 Now therefore put away, said 
he, the strange gods which are 
among you,and incline your heart 
unto the Lorp God of Is’ra-el. 

24 And the people said unto 
Jdsh’u-a, The LorpD our God will 
we serve, and his voice will we 
obey. 

25 So Jésh’u-a made a covenant 
with the people that day, and set 
them a statute and an ordinance 
in Shé’chem. 

26 ¢ And Jdsh’u-a wrote these 
words in the book of the law of 
God, and took a great stone, and 
set it up there under an oak, that 
was by the sanctuary of the Lorp. 

27 And Jésh’u-a said unto all 
the people, Behold, this stone 
shall be a witness unto us; for it 
hath heard all the words of the 
Lorp which he spake unto us: it 
shall be therefore a witness unto 
you, lest ye deny your God. 

28 So Jésh’u-a let the people 
depart, every man unto his inheri- 
tance. 

1Or, in 

The American Committee would 


Memory verses, 26-28.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


19 And Joshua said unto the peo- 
ple, Ye cannot serve the LorD; 
for he is an holy God; he is a 
jealous God; he will not for- 
give your transgression nor 

20 your sins. If ye forsake the 
Lorp, and serve strange gods, 
then he will turn and do you 
evil, and consume you, afier 
that he hath done you good. 

21 And the people said unto Josh- 
ua, Nay; but we will serve the 

22 Lorp. And Joshua said unto 
the people, Ye are witnesses 
against yourselves that ye have 
chosen you the LorD, to serve 
him. And they said, We are 

23 witnesses, Now therefore put 
away, said he, the strange gods 
which are among you, and in 
cline your heart untothe LorD, 

24 the God of Israel. And the 
people said unto Joshua, The 
Lorp our God will we serve, 
and unto his voice will, we 

25 hearken. So Joshua made a 
covenant with the people that 
day, and set them a statute 
and an ordinance in Shechem. 

26 And Joshua wrote these 
words in the book of the law 
of God; and he took a great 
stone, and set it up there under 
the oak that was ! by ghe sanc- 

27 tuaryofthe Lorp. And Joshua 
said unto all the people, Be- 
hold, this stone shall be a 
witness against us; for it hath 
heard all the words of the 
Lorp which he spake unto us: 
it shall be therefore a witness 
against you, lest ye deny your 

28 God. So Joshua sent the peo- 
ple away, every man unto his 





inheritance. 


substitute ‘‘a” fur ‘‘an” in verse 19, 


and ‘‘ Jehovah” for “the Lorp” throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of 


God’s Promises Fulfilled. 


Israel ; all came to pass.—Josh. 21 : 45. 


Lesson Topic: Reaccepting the Service. 


1, The Character of Jehovah, vs. 19, 20. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Vow of Israel, vs. 21-25. 
3. The Stone of Witness, vs. 26-28. 


GoLpEn Text: The Lord our God will we serve, and his 


voice will we obey.—Josh. 24 : 24. 


Datty Home REaprnos: 


M.—Josh. 24 : 19-28. Reaccepting the service. 


T.—Josh. 23 
W.—Josh. 2 

T.—Josh. 24 
F.—1 Kings 18 : 1-21. 


: 1-18. 


21-16. Joshua’ 


s final exhortation. 


Renewing their vows. 
729-33. Passing away. 
Reacceptance called for. 


$.—1 Kings 18 : 22-40. Reaceeptance completed. 


$.—Rom. 12 : 1-21. 


Wholly serving. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. Holy : 
He is an holy God (19). 


> 


I, THE CHARACTER OF JEHOVAH, 


I the Lord your God am holy (Lev. 19 : 2). 
ho is able to stand before the Lord, this holy God? (1 Sam. 6 : 20.) 
9 


The Lord our God is holy os, 9Y : 9), 


God the Holy One is sanct 
ll. Jealous : 
He is a jealous God (19). 


fied in righteousness (Isa. 5 : 16). 


I the Lord thy God am a jealous God (Exod. 20: 5). 
The Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God (Exod. 34 ; 14). 


Ul. Just: 


If ye forsake the Lord, .. . he will turn and do you evil (20). 

The Lord thy God is a devouring fire (Deut. 4 : 24). 

So shall the Lord bring upon you all the evil things (Josh, 28 : 15). 

If thou forsake him, he will cast thee off (1 Chron. 28 : 9). 

God turned, and gave them up (Acts 7 : 42). 

1, “Ye cannot serve the Lord.’’ (1) The impossible service; (2) 
The Nee ky facts ; {) The practicable relief. 

2 ‘He is an holy God; he is a jealous God.” (1) God’s attributes 
as constituting God's character; (2) God’s attributes as aflecting 
man’s duty ; (3) God's attributes as controliing man’s destiny. 

8. “If ye forsake the Lord, ... he will turn and do you evil.” (1) 
A possible contingency ; (2) A fearful penalty. 


II, THE VOW OF ISRAEL. 
1. Positively Affirmed : 


The people said, ... Nay; but we will serve the Lord (21). 
Then shall the Lord be my God (Gen. 28 : 21). 

As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 15). 

We also will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 18), 

Thy servant will henceiorth offer... unto the Lord (2 Kings 5 : 17). 


il. Emphatically Accepted : 


Joshua said, ... Ye are witnesses. ... And they said, We are 
witnesses (22). ; 


Thou hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God (Deut. 26 : 17). 
ba & nm do so to me, ... if aught but death part thee and me (Ruth 

° ad). a 
Thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 : 17). 
Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 


Wl. Solemnly Ratified : 
So Joshua made a covenant with the people (25). 


The Lord made a covenant with Abram (Gen. 15 : 18). 

I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel (Exod. 34 : 27). 

I will make a new covenant with... Israel (Heb 8 : 8). 

Jesus the mediator of a new covenant (Heb. 12 : 24). 

1. ‘Nay; but we will serve the Lord.”’ (1) An exalted aim; (2) A 
towering faith ; (3) A firm resolve. 4 

2. **We are witnesses.” (1) The truth witnessed; (2) The testi- 
mony born ; (3) The convieiion produced. 

8. ‘*So Joshua made a covenant with the peonle.”” (1) The parties 
to the covenant ; (2) The purposes of the covenant ; (3) The out- 
come of the covenant. 


III. THE STONE OF WITNESS, 


I. A Stone Erected: 
He took a great stone, and set it up there (26). 
Jacob... took the stone, .. . and set it up for a pillar (Gen. 28 : 18). 
Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar (Gen. 31 : 45). 
Jacob set up a pillar in the place (Gen. 3) : 14). 
Those twelve stones... did Joshua set up in Gilgal (Josh. 4 : 20). 
ll. A Significance Attached : 
A witness against you, lest ye deny your God (27). 
This stone. . . shall be God's house (Gen. 28 : 22). 
This heap is witness between me and thee this day (Gen. 31 : 48). 
bet ig’ pa these stones ?... Israel came over this Jordan (Josh. 4: 
21, 22). 
Absalom... called the pillar after his own name (2 Sam. 18 : 18). 
ill. The People Dismissed : 


Joshua sent the people away, every man unto his inheritance 
(28). 
So Joshua blessed them, and sent them away (Josh. 22 : 6). 
Israel went every man unto his inheritance (Judg. 2 : 6). 
cen aes thence at that time, every mau to his tribe (Judg. 


And they went every man unto his own house (John 7 : 53). 


1. ‘‘Joshua wrote these words.’’ (1) That they might not be for- 
gotten ; (2) That they might not be perverted ; (3) That they 
might be perpetuated; (4) That they might be obeyed. . 

2. ‘* Behold, this stone shail be a witness against us.”’ (1) A visible 
token ; (2) A permanent reminder ; (3) A silent —— 

8. “‘So Joshua sent the people away.’”’ (1) Away, from the place 
of dedication ; (2) Away, to the place of service. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
COVENANTS. 


Agreements between two parties (Gen. 21 : 32 ; 26 : 28). 
Confirmed by an oath (Gen. 21 : 23, 31 ; 26: 31). 

God called on to witness (Gen. 31 : 50, 53). 

Witnessed by a pillar ‘Gen. 31 : 45, 46, 51, 52). 
Witnessed by men (Gen, 23 : 16-18 ; Ruth 4 : 9-11), 
Made with sacrifices (Gen. 15 : 9-17 ; Jer. 34:18, 19). 
Salt signified its perpetuity (Num. 18:19; 2 Chron. 13 : 5). 
Ratified by joining hands (Prov. 11 : 21 ; Ezek. 17 : 18). 
A sacred obligation (Josh. 9 : 16-19 ; Psa. 15 : 4), 
Violated by the wicked (Rom: 1:31; 2 Tim. 3: 3). 
God made with man (Psa, 89 : 3, 28; Eph. 1: 3, 4). 
Christ the mediator (Heb. 8 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The armed nien of the two tribes and the half-tribe, whose 
inheritance was east of the Jordan, on their return home 
built an altar, probably on the west side of the river (see 
Rev. Ver., Josh. 22:11). When this was known to the 
rest of the people, they prepared “to go up against them 
to war” (Josh. 22: 12). An embassy was sent, however, and 
the assurance was given that the altar was not intended for 
sacrifice, but as “a witness between us that the Lord is God” 
(Josh. 22: 13-34). 
made an address to the people, probably at Shiloh (Josh. 23), 


was made, mainly historical (Josh. 24: 1-15), to which the 
people respond (vs. 16-18). The lesson follows, 

The place was Shechem, a very ancient city, in the 
valley between Ebal and Gerizim, the city being on the slope 
of the latter mountain (comp. Josh. 8 : 30-34). 
beautiful spot, about thirty-four miles north of Jerusalem, 
now called Nablous (Neapolis, so named by Vespasian). 


accordingly be the sixty-sixth year after the exodus. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


with their elders and officers, in order to induce them in a 
most solemn manner to pledge themselves to adhere to the 





I will be jealous for my holy name (Ezek. 39 ; 25). 
The Lord is a jealous God (Nab. 2 ; 2). : 





After a long interval of peace, Joshua 


and then gathered them at Shechem, where a second address 


It is a most 


The time was just before the death of Joshua, who was one 
hundred and tem years old. Josephus says that Joshua was 
in his eighty-fifth year when Moses died. The date would 


Toward the close of his life, Joshua assembled the people 


been settled in a country which was filled with idolatrous 
associations, whose former inhabitants had established their 
pagan sanctuaries and set up their idols everywhere; and 
there was great danger that Israel would be enticed to the 
service of these deities, which were reverenced and adored 
by the nations around them as well as by the Canaanites 
still surviving in the midst of them. In order to put them 
upon their guard against this great peril, and as far as possible 
to secure them against it, Joshua recites the history of God’s 
gracious dealings with them from the call of their ancestor 
Abraham until they were put in possession of the land of 
Canaan (vs. 2-13); and then, in view of the benefits con- 
ferred and the deliverances wrought on their behalf, he 
appeals to them to renounce all other gods, and to serve 
Jehovah in sincerity and truth, at the same time declaring 
that, whatever they might do, he and his house would serve 
Jehovah (vs. 14, 15). His appeal was not in vain. The 
people promptly announced their determination to serve 
Jehovah, who was their God, who had brought them out of 
Egypt in a miraculous manner, had preserved them in all 
their wanderings through the desert, and had driven out the 
Canaanites beforethem. ‘They were doubtless sincere in what 
they said. They felt the obligation under which they were; 
and they meant to do, and supposed they would do, what they 
were then convinced that they ought to do. And yet there 
was too much reason to apprehend that their feelings were 
transient, that their good resolutions would be forgotten, and 
that they would fall under the power of temptations that 
they supposed themselves able to overcome. 
Verse 19.—And Joshua said unto the people, Ye cannot serve 
Jehovah: He wished to bring them to a full consideration of 
what it was that they were engaging to do. A thrill of 
gratitude, awakened by the sense of God’s past favors to them 
as a nation and as individuals, was not enough. A momentary 
resolution to devote themselves to his service was not enough 
to make them stedfast in the engagement they seemed so 
ready to form. Jehovah was indeed infinitely worthy of 
their homage, and the obligations under which he had 
laid them by his goodness to them in the past and in the 
present were greater than could be estimated ; but they could 
not serve him. The difficulty was with themselves, in the 
state of their hearts, in their wandering affections, in their 
proneness to yield to the solicitations to evil, in the want 
of that strong abiding attachment to his service which would 
prevent their swerving from it.—JFor he is an holy God: His 
was not a sensuous religion, in which they could give loose 
rein to carnal appetites and passions and the evil propensi- 
ties of their nature, in which they might yield to sinful 
indulgence without restraint. Wiih all this his service was 
incompatible. They who would serve a holy God must be 
themselves holy; they must renounce what he forbids, they 
must seek to govern themselves by his commands.—He isa 
jealous God (see Exod. 20:5): The poverty of human language 
is such that the same word is necessarily used in a great variety 
of applications. When the passionsof men are ascribed to God, 
all weakness and imperfection must, of course, be necessarily 
excluded. We can only form a conception of God as a spirit 
and as a moral personal being from the qualities of which 
we are conscious in our own spiritual and moral nature, or 
which we know to be exercised by other men. These quali- 
ties must be divested of every infirmity, and expanded to an 
infinite degree, if we would reach some notion of the adorable 
perfections of the Most High. Jealousy in God is not a blind 
unreasoning excitement of unholy passion. It expresses the 
calm and settled purpose of his pure and holy nature not to 
tolerate in his moral creatures, who are bound to love him 
supremely, thesubstitution for himself of unworthy or inferior 
objects of affection. As the pure love of a husband or a wife 
cannot endure that any rival should be thrust in between 
them to divert their attachment from each other, neither can 
God, who claims to be loved with all the heart and soul, 
allow that other objects should usurp a place in the affec- 
tions to which he is alone entitled. Men cannot serve 
Jehovah and Baal, God and mammon, at the same time. 
They must choose which they will serve; and this choice 
should be made intelligently and adhered to firmly.—He will 
not forgive your transgression nor your sins: The Lord made 
himself known (Exod. 34: 6,7) as merciful and gracious, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and yet as one who 
will by no means clear the guilty. The occasion of this 
revelation was Moses’ intercession on behalf of the people 
when they had been guilty of the sin of worshiping the 
golden calf. God’s long-suffering patience and forgiving 
grace on the occasion of that great provocation, must not be 
mistaken as though it evidenced that sin was a slight thing 
in his eyes, or that the transgressor could go on in a wilful 
course of sin, confident of pardon whenever he should see fit 
to ask for it. God does forgive penitent transgressors,—the 
chief of sinners need not despair of mercy. The blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin, but impunity will not be 
accorded to presumptuous offenders. 

Verse 20.—If ye forsake Jehovah and serve strange gods: 
Jehovah was their God and their father’s God (Exod. 15: 2), 





true worship and service of the Lord. They had recently 





as well as the true God. Idols and false deities were foreign 
gods, worshiped and served by foreign nations, with whom 
they had nothing in common, and from whom they were 
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required by their law to keep themselves separate, for fear of 

smoral and religious contamination. It is not simply that 
Jehovah was their national God. The thing inculcated is not 

«that every man should blindly follow the faith of his nation, 

egx abide by the creed of his fathers. But Israel had had such 

.experience of his power and grace, and had witnessed such 
manifestations of his glorious perfections, as showed him to 
-be the one true and living God, For those who had been 
trained up in the faith of their parents, and in the faith of 
stheir nation, so abundantly attested as it was, to forsake 
«Sehovah for strange gods, was an unspeakable folly and sin. 
—-Then he will turn: God is immutable, and incapable of 
hange; but as men’s attitude to him changes, they are, of 
necessity, differently dealt with under his just and righteous 
government, The sun seems to be now in the east, and now in 
the west. It is not the sun, but the earth, which has altered 
dts position.—And do you evil, and consume you, after that he 
hath done you good; Great privileges and blessings afford no 
encouragement to presumption. They are meant to awaken 
gratitude, to attach men to God’s service, and, if duly im- 
proved, lead to the greatest spiritual advantage; but if men 
are tempted by the benefits which God has conferred upon 
them to count themselves the special favorites of heaven, and 
‘to presume that they can break his law with impunity and 
refuse the offered grace of the gospel, they will do so to their 
everlasting undoing; and the blessings which they have 
wlighted, and the invitations of merey which they have 
despised, will but aggravate their awful doom. 

«Verse 21.—Nay, we will not forsake Jehovah, and thus 
expose ourselves to his just judgment; but we will serve Jehovah. 
They thus reiterate their purpose. And the sincerity with 
which their resolve was made, and the fidelity with which 
they kept their solemn engagement, appears from the testi- 
mony of the sacred historian (v. 31), 

Verse 22.— Ye are witnesses against yourselves: These repeated 
-asseverations of their determination to serve the Lord would 
hear witness against them, if they should prove unfaithful to 
their word. There would be no need of summoning other wit- 
nesses to condemn them, or gathering arguments or proofs 
from different quarters to establish their guilt; they would 
be convicted by these words from their own mouth. \ Weare 
witnesses: It is well to recognize the solemn weight attaching 
to the promises that we have made from time to time that 
we would serve the Lord, and how utterly without excuse we 
shall be if these promises are broken. It is well to gather 
about ourselves every influence and every consideration that 
may tend to quicken us in duty or to hold us back from sin. 
Our only safety lies in the path of duty, and we cannot lay it 


. too strongly upon our hearts and_ consciences that we cannot 


‘and must not forsake it. res daa 

Verse 23.— Put away the strange gods which are among you: 

Their engagement now made should be put into immediate 
practical effect. Everything inconsistent with it must be at 
once abandoned. However seductive the.service of strange 
gods may be, whatever attractions it may possess, whoever 
else may engage in it, whatever hostility or, ridicule may be 
incurred by him who turns from it, it must be at once and 
forever renounced. No plea that it is only a trifling matter, 
or that occasional indulgence ¢an do but little harm, is to be 
listened to for a moment.—And incline your heart unto Jehovah, 
the God of Israel: It is not enough to cease doing wrong ; it 
is further requisite to do what is right. It is, in fact, only 
:possible to do the former by doing the latter. Men.will only 
substitute the service of one false deity for another, or one 
vicious indulgence for another, unless the abandonment of 
evil is followed by actively engaging in the true service of 
God. They could only effectually and surely withdraw them- 
selves from the service of the gods of the Amorites by giving 
themselves to that of the God of Israel; and this not in out- 
ward forms of devotion merely, but in the whole inward bent 
and inclination of their heart, 
; -Verse 24.—The people for the fourth time declare it to be 
their purpose to serve the Lord. Unio his voice will we 
dearken: Obedience to God's revealed will is the real test of 
a true servant of God; not merely excited religious feelings, 
or formal professions, or outward connection with the church 
or people of God, or engaging in acts. of worship with seem- 
ing devotion. If ye love me, said the Saviour, keep my.com- 
mandments, It is the servant who did his lord’s will who 
gains his approval. 

Verse 25.—So Joshua made a covenant with the people that 
day :, Without waiting for their zeal to cool, or for some pos- 
sible change of mind, he sought to bind them to a faithful 
adherence to the declarations now made by entering into 
stipulations with them, and ratifying a covenant to that effect. 
The whole thing is done deliberately and with the greatest 
formality, that by the sacredness of covenant engagements 
they may be held to God’s true service. Joshua was not 
content with the first utterance of the people’s intention to 
serye the Lord. Fearing that this might not express their 


_ geal state of mind, he drew from them further and more care- 


fully considered statements. But when he was satisfied that 
they really felt and meant all that they had said, he had 
them enter into a solemn covenant that they would be the 
Lord’s.—And set them a statule and an ordinance: It was 
formally enacted into a law obligatory upon all the people, 


““terebinth,” as in the Revised Version. 





and accepted by them’ with their full asgent—In Shechem: 
The Septuagint Greek Version substitutes, “ In Shiloh, in the 
presence of the Tabernacle of the God of Israel,” apparently 
from the idea that so sacred a transaction could not have 
taken place elsewhere than at the Tabernacle, and that this 
was rendered necessary by the statement. in the next verse. 
There was a special appropriateness, howeyer, in holding 
this assembly of the people at Shechem. That was the spot 
where Jacob, after his return from Padan-aram, had purged 
his household of idvlatry, bidding them in the very language 
which Joshua here adopts to put away the strange gods that 
were among them, and which he buried under the oak at 
Shechem (Gen..35: 2, 4). In memory of. that transaction, 
Joshua assembled the people at the very same spot, and 
called upon them to do what their ancestor had there enjoined 
upon his household. 

Verse 26.—And Joshua wrote these words in the book of the 
law of God: That is, the law of Moses (Josh. 1: 7, 8), which 
had been written by him and committed to the custody of 
the priests (Deut. 31: 24-26). In this same volume, Joshua 
wrote the transactions of this day and the solemn engagement 
into which the people had come to serve the Lord.—And he 
took a great stone, and set it up there: As. stones had been set 
up at Gilgal in memory of the miraculous crossing of the Jor- 
dan (Josh. 4: 6), and as Samuel erected a similar monument 


of the victory gained by the Lord’s help at Ebenezer (1 Sam. 


7: 12), 80 Joshua set up a great stone to’ commemorate the 
covenant into which Israel had that day entered.— Under the 
oak that was in the sanctuary of Jehovah: As it iscorrectly ren- 
dered in the margin of the Revised Version. The sanctuary 
of Jehovah here referred to has been by some supposed to 
be the ark of the tabernacle, which may have been trans- 
ported to this place from Shiloh for the occasion; but there 
is no allusion to its having been brought there. Nor can it 
be, as others have maintained, a' temple or place of worship 
different from the tabernacle; theré is no evidence what- 
ever of the existence of any such temple. Moreover, the 
terms here employed positively preclude it, and show that 
no structure whatever was intended. A sanctuary in which 
there was an oak could not have been a building, but must 
have been simply an open-space. Itisthespot where Abram 
built an altar on his first ‘entrance into Canaan, and where 
the Lord appeared to him (Gen. 12: 6, 7), where “ plain” 
in the Authorized Version should berendered “oak” or 
It is the same spot 
and the same tree where Jacob subsequently buried the idols 
of his family. This spot where Abram worshiped and God 
manifested: himself is here: called - a ‘sanctuary. It’ was a 
sacred spot, venerable and hallowed from these associations ; 
but there is no indication that it was a permanent place of 
sacrifice, nor even that Joshua offered sacrifice on the present 
oceasion, which would have been ‘in violation of the law to 
which reference is here expressly made (Deut. 12 : 13, 14). 
Mention is once more made of this oak (Judg.'9 : 6; see Rev. 
Ver.), and probably also of the very stone or pillar here set 
up by Joshua, as the spot selected, in consequence of its sacred 
associations, for the coronation of Abimelech. 

Verse 27.—This stone shall be a witness : This solemn trans- 
action had taken place in its presence, and it was set up in 
commemoration. The mute witnesses of our acts have a voice 
which should not be disregarded.—Ji hath heard all the words of 
Jehovah which he spake unto us: It appears from this expres- 
sion that the covenant of the people with the Lord was rati- 
fied on this occasion, not by sacrifice, as at Sinai (Exod. 24: 
4, etc.), of which there is no suggestion, and which, if offered 
at all, would have been offered at the tabernacle in Shiloh, 
but by the additional ceremony recorded (Exod, 24 : 7; comp. 
Josh. 8: 34; Neh. 8: 1-3), of reading the requirements of 
the law of God, and the people promising -obedience.— Lest 
ye deny your God: To disobey God’s known commands, to 
refuse allegiance to him or submission to his authority, is 
such a disregard of his being and of his rightful government 
over us as practically amounts to a denial of his existence or 
of his sovereign control (Psa. 10:4; 12:4; 14:1). 

Verse 28.—After the solemn transaction of the day, Joshua 
dismissed the people to their homes. But the engagement 
into which they had entered abode in their memories, and 
was remembered before God. They were the Lord’s people, 
and he their covenant God, 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. A moie harmonious ending of life and mission could 
scarcely be imagined than that of Joshua. Unlike his great 
predecessor, Moses, he had been allowed to complete the 
work to which he had originally been called. Good success 
had. attended his leadership; the land was conquered, and it 
was apportioned among Israel. Thus the initial promise to 
him (Josh. 1:-5-7) had been amply fulfilled.. On his part, 
also, Joshua had been faithful to the condition-attaching to 
that divine promise. The book of the law had not departed 
from him, and he had observed to do according to all that 
was written in it (Josh. 1:8). And, in accordance with all 





his previous life, his last act afforded fresh evidence how true 
his heart was with God. 

On two different occasions did Joshua gather all Israel 
through their “ elders,”—a term which, in its wider meaning, 
is explained in Joshua 24:1. The language which he held 


-to each of these assemblies was kindred in purport. The 


difference between the two addresses consists chiefly in this, 
that.in the first discourse (Josh. 23) the future of Israel is 
viewed chiefly in its political aspect with regard to their 
relation to Jahveh, while in the second discourse the past 
mercies of the Lord are set forth as the ground for Israel's 
faithful choice of Jahveh to be their God. This-difference 
of treatment. rather than of. topic evidently corresponds with 
the circumstances of each meeting. The place of the -first 
assembly is not mentioned. It may have been Timnath- 


-serah, in. Joshua’s -possession, or Shiloh, But the second 


assembly was significantly held at Shechem. Before further 
adverting to this, we may. mark that the Septuagint (or 
Greek). translation of. the Old Testament alters the word 
“Shechem” in Joshua 24:1, 25, into “Siloh.”? Other 
alterations are in character with this. Thus the last clauses 
of verse 25 read in the Septuagint, “and [Joshua] gave them 
a Jaw and an ordinance in Selo [Shiloh] before the taber- 
nacle of the God of Israel; ” while in the last clause of verse 
26. the words “ by the sanctuary” are omitted,? and the text 
reads, “before the Lord.” Evidently these. alterations were 
made for what in another paper we have called “ apologetic” 
purposes, The Greek translator deemed it necessary to locate 
the sacred assembly at Shiloh, and to suppress any reference 
to any place sacred to Jahveh. From these emendations we 
learn what kind of a narrative a later writer would haye 
given, and value all the more the straightforward and primi- 
tive Hebrew text of which the Septuagint alterations furnish 
fresh evidence. 

2. In truth, although a later writer might wish, in order 
to obviate objections, to substitute Shiloh for Shechem, the 
latter, and not the former, was the place suitable for this 
gathering. The object in view was not the observance of a 
stated feast, nor any act that would imply strictly priestly 
functions, but the renewal of a covenant between Israel as a 
nation and Jahveh as their King and Lord. It is quite true 
that this was a religious act, since Israel’s king was Jahveh. 
Yet it was a national rather than a religious covenant,—if 
we may so say, rather the covenant of Israel with God-than 
of God with Israel. The latter had been made once for all 
(Exod, 24), in this also prediction of the other and better 
covenant made once for all in Christ. But in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, which: chiefly presents the national-and civil 
aspect of the law, it had been prescribed that, immediately on 
penetrating into the land, Israel was formally to consecrate the 
soil and themselves as its possessors by an act of formal cove- 
nant (Deut. 27). This had been done immediately after the 
destruction of Ai (Josh. 8: 30-35). “We scarcely pause to 
mark the additional significance which the act acquired: by 
following immediately after the fall of Jericho and the -pecu- 
liar events connected with the taking of Ai. It is, perhaps, 
equally interesting to note that it was in the first quiet rest- 
ing-place that this great national act was done, on the very 
spot where Abram had built his first altar in Canaan and 
received the divine promise (Gen. 12: 7). Here also Jacob 
on his return to the land of his fathers, and when on his way 
to Bethel to fulfil his vow, had buried all: the strange gods 
that his family had brought with them (Gen. 35:4). Assur- 
edly, there could not have been a more suitable place than 
this for the national covenant, by which the land and the 
people were to be consecrated unto God. 

Such had been the initial act when Joshua brought the 
people into the midst of the land. It was right and fitting 
that now, at the close of Joshua's life and leadership, and when 


Israel was in full possession of the land, this “covenant” © 


should again be taken in hand, and, if approved, be renewed. 
Truly “Shechem” was a “sanctuary of Jahveh;” nor could 
that.eloquent witness of the silent stone be set up in a better 
place than under that historic “oak” (Josh. 24: 26). 

3. Forward as Israel was, under the impression of 
Joshua’s words, to disown all strange gods, and publicly to 
declare that Jahveh alone should be served, we mark the 
warning of Joshua, “ Ye cannot serve God” (v. 19), and his 
solemn testimony on their reiterated declaration of adherence 
to Jahveh, “Ye are witnesses against yourselves” (v. 22). 
Once more we instinctively feel that we are here on strictly 
historical ground. ~ No latergwriter would have invented such 
a situation. Moreover, the words of Joshua are amply con- 
firmed by the condition of the people at the time, as well as 
by their after history. When in verse 23 we read, “Now 
therefore put away the strange gods which are among you,” 
we infer that the people had already lapsed into the idolatry 


which specially beset them,—that of mingling strange wore § 





1 We are here referring to the great codices and most of the man 
scripts: which follow the recension of Origen. A few manuscript# 
(15, 18, 19, 64, 85 in marg.) and the Complutensian representing thé 
amended (?) recension of Lucian, retain the Hebrew reading. Thu# 
our general statement in the text is fully warranted. 

2It is, however, supplied in the Greek version of Aguila, of which 
the distinguishing characteristics are the closest literalism and) 
adhesion to the principles of rabbinic exegenia, {, 
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ship with that of Jahveh, And so verse 23 explains the part 
of verse 19 to which we have referred, “Ye cannot serve 
Jahveh,”—because there are strange gods among you. The 
absolute condition of his service is the opposite of your 
present state. Surely the permanent application of this to 
all times, tg us as well as to Israel, is too obvious to require 
special mention. 

But there are other points, also, which force themselves 
upon our thoughts. Almost the first is this,—how easily the 
feelings may be swayed and moved—the natural conscience 
almost responding without any deeper spiritual or perma- 
nent effect. There is not any reason to suppose that the 
people were not honest in their professed allegiance to 
Jahveh and renunciation of all strange gods. Nor is there 
more reason to question the sincerity of many a similar pro- 
fession in analogous circumstances. The test in all cases is 
the practical one of actually putting away strange gods and 
inclining our heart unto Jahveh. And yet, viewed by itself, 
the profession was a right one, and the act of the renewal of 
the covenant a great national fact. 

4. To our mind, the details of the transaction are full of 
interest. Three times did the people solemnly vow to serve 
the Lord (vs. 18, 21, 24). This vow was a mighty factor in 
the after-history of Israel. By the engagement thus de- 
liberately taken, and that in view of all the difficulties and 
temptations before them, Israel became witnesses against 
themselves. Thus did their own words form the measure 
of their deeds, and out of their own mouths could they be 
judged. 

Lastly, there was a pathetic meaning to all time in the 
symbolic act of Joshua recorded in verse 27, which any 
words of man could only weaken. From the feelings of 
reverence with which such “memorial stones” were viewed, 
alike by Jew and Gentile, we suppose that this memorial of 
the national covenant would stand intact for a long time 
under that historic “oak.” What did it witness to passing 
generations, or to the wandering stranger? And what does 
it witness to us, alike of mercy and of judgment? 

University of Oxford, England. 





THE NATIONAL OATH AT SHECHEM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We reach in this lesson the close of an epoch. It narrates 
the last public act of Joshua and the last of the assembled 
people before they scatter “every man unto his inheritance.” 
It was fitting that the transition from the nomad stage to the 
settled abode in their land should be marked by the solemn 
renewal of the covenant, which is thus declared to be the 
willingly accepted law for the future national life. Our les- 
son sets the closing scene of that solemn assembly befgge us. 

The narrative carries us to Shechem, the lovely valley in 
the heart of the land, already consecrated by many patri- 
archal associations, and by that picturesque scene (Josh. 
8 : 30-35), when the gathered nation, ranged on the slopes of 
Ebal and Gerizim, listened to Joshua reading “all that Moses 
commanded.” There, too, the coffin of Joseph, which had 
been reverently carried all through the desert and the war, 
was laid in the ground that Jacob had bought five hundred 
years ago, and which now had fallen to Joseph’s descendants, 
the tribe of Ephraim. There was another reason fer the 
selection of Shechem for this renewal of the covenant. The 
gathered representatives of Israel stood, at Shechem, on the 
very soil where, long ago, Abram had made his first resting- 
place as a stranger in the land, and had received the first 
divine pledge, “unto thy seed will I give this land,” and had 
piled beneath the oak of Moreh his first altar (of which the 
weathered stones might still be there) to the Lord, who 
appeared unto him. It was fitting that this cradle of the 
nation should witness their vow, as it witnessed the fulfil- 
ment of God’s promise. What Plymouth Rock is to one 
side of the Atlantic, or Hastings Field to the other, Shechem 
was to Israel. Vows sworn there had sanctity added by the 
place. Nor did these remembrances exhaust the appropri- 
ateness of the site. The oak, which had waved green above 
Abram’s altar, had looked down on another significant inci- 
dent in the life of Jacob, when, in preparation for his journey 
to Bethel, he had made a clean sweep of the idols of his 
household, and buried them “under the oak which was by 
Shechem” (Gen. 35: 2-4). His very words are quoted by 
Joshua in his command, in verse 23 of our lesson, and it is 
impossible to overlook the intention to parallel the two 
events. The spot which had seen the earlier act of purifica- 
tion from idolatry was for that very reason chosen for the 
later. It is possible that the same tree at whose roots the 
idols from beyond the river, which Leah and Rachel had 
brought, had been buried, was that under which Joshua set 
up his memorial stone; and it is possible that the very stone 
had been part of Abram’s altar. But, in any case, the place 
was sacred by these past manifestations of God and devotions 
of the fathers, so that we need not wonder that Joshua 
selected it rather than Shiloh, where the ark was, for the 
scene of this national oath of obedience. Patriotism and 
devotion would both burn brighter in such an atmosphere. 
These considerations explain also the designation of the 


led some to think of the tabernacle, and apparently occasioned 
the Septuagint reading of “Shiioh” instead of “Shechem” 
in verses 1 and 25. The precise rendering of the preposition 
in verse 25 (which the Revised Version has put in the 
margin) shows that the tabernacle is not meant; for how 
could the oak-tree be “in” the tabernacle? Clearly, the 
open space, hallowed by so many remembrances, and by the 
appearance to Abram, was regarded as a sanctuary. 

The earlier part of this chapter shows that the people, by 
their representatives, responded with alacrity—which to 
Joshua seemed too eager—to his charge, and enumerated 
with too facile tongues God’s deliverances and benefits. His 
ear must have caught some tones of levity, if not of insin- 
cerity, in the lightly-made vow. So he meets it with a 
douche of cold water in the first words of our lesson, which is 
meant to condense the vaporous resolutions into something’ 
more tangible and permanent. Cold, judiciously applied, 
solidifies. Discouragements, rightly put, encourage. The 
best way to deepen and confirm good resolutions which have 
been too swiftly and inconsiderately formed, is to state very 
plainly all the difficulty of keeping them. The hand that 
seems to repel, often most powerfully attracts. There is no 
better way of turning a somewhat careless “we will” into a 
persistent “nay, but we will,” than to interpose a “ ye cannot.” 
Many a boy has been made a sailor by the stories of hardships 
which his parents have meant as dissuasives. Joshua here 
is doing exactly what Jesus Christ did often. He refused 
glib vows because he desired whole hearts. His very longing 
that men should follow him made him send them back to 
bethink themselves when they promised to do it. ‘“ Master, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest!” was answered 
by no recognition of the speaker’s enthusiasm, and by no 
word of pleasure or invitation, but by the apparently cold 
repulse: “ Foxes have holes, birds of the air roosting-places; 
but the Son of man has not where to lay his head. That is 
what you are offering to share. Do you stand to your 
words?” So, when once “great multitudes” came to him 
he turned on them, with no invitation in his words, and told 
them the hard conditions of discipleship as being entire 
self-renunciation. He will have no soldiers enlisted under 
false pretenses. They shall know the full difficulties and 
trials which they must meet; and if, knowing these, they still 
are willing to take his yoke upon them, then how exuberant 
and warm the welcome which he gives! 

There is a real danger that this side of the evangelist’s 
work should be overlooked in the earnestness with which the 
other side is done. We cannot be too emphatic in our 
reiteration of Christ’s call to all the weary and heavy-laden 
to come unto him, nor too confident in our assurance that 
whosoever comes will not be cast out; but we may be, and, 
I fear, often are, defective in our repetition of Christ’s demand 
for entire surrender, and of his warning to intending disciples 
of what they are taking upon them. We shall repel no true 
seeker by duly emphasizing the difficulties of the Christian 
course. Perhaps, if there were more plain speaking about 
them at the beginning, there would be fewer backsliders and 
dead professors with a name to live. Christ ran the risk of 
the rich ruler’s going away sorrowful, and so should his mes- 
sengers. The sorrow tells of real desire, and the departure 
will sooner or later be exchanged for return, with a deeper 
and more thorough purpose, if the earlier wish had any sub- 
stance init. If it had not, better that the consciousness of 
its hollowness should be forced upon the man, than that he 
should outwardly become what he is not really,—a Christian ; 
for, in the one case, he may be led to reflection which may 
issue in thorough surrender; and in the other he will be a 
self-deceived deceiver, and probably an apostate. 

Note the special form of Joshua’s warning. It turns 
mainly on two points,—the extent of the obligations which 
they were so lightly incurring, and the heavy penalties of 
their infraction. As to the former, the vow to “serve the 
Lord” had been made, as he fears, with small consideration 
of what it meant. In heathenism, the “service” of a god is 
a mere matter of outward acta of so-called worship. There is 
absolutely no connection between religion and morality in 
idolatrous systems, The notion that the service of. a god 
implies any duties in common life beyond ceremonial ones is 
wholly foreign to paganism in all its forms. The establish- 
ment of the opposite idea is wholly the consequence of revela- 
tion. So we need not wonder if the pagan conception of 
service was here in the minds of the vowing assembly. If 
we look at their vow, as recorded in verses 16-18, we see 
nothing in it which necessarily implies a loftier idea. 
Jehovah is their national God, who has fought and con- 
quered for them, therefore they will “serve him.” If we 
substitute Baal, or Chemosh, or Nebo, or Ra, for Jehovah, 
this is exactly what we read on Moabite stones and Assyrian 
tablets and Egyptian tombs, The reasons for the service, and 
the service itself, are both suspiciously external. We are not 
judging them more harshly than Joshua did; for he clearly 
was not satisfied with them, and the tone of his answer 
sufficiently shows what he thought wrong in them. Observe 
that he does not call Jehovah “your God.” He does so 
afterwards; but in this grave reply to the exuberant enthu- 





place as “the sanctuary of the Lord,”—a phrase which has 


siasm he speaks of him only as “the Lord,” as if he would 
put stress on the monotheistic conception, which, at all 


events, does not appear in the people’s words, and was 
probably dim in their thoughts. Then observe that he 
broadly asserts the impossibility of their serving the Lord; 
that is, of course, so long as they continued in their then 
tone of feeling about him and his service. Then observe the 
points in the character of God on which he dwells, as indi- 
cating the points which were left out of view by the people, 
and as fitted to rectify their notions of service. First, he is 
holy. The scriptural idea of the holiness of God has a 
wider sweep than we often recognize. It fundamentally 
means his supreme and inaccessible elevation above the 
creature; which, of course, is manifested in his perfect separa- 
tion from all sin, but has not regard to thisonly. Joshua here 
urges the infinite distance between man and God, and espe- 
cially the infinite moral distance, in order to enforce a pro- 
founder conception of what goes to God’s service. A holy 
God cannot have impure worshipers. His service can be 
ho mere ceremonial, but must be the bowing of the whole 
man before his majesty, the aspiration of the whole man 
after his loftiness, the transformation of the whole man into 
the reflection of his purity, the approach of the unholy to the 
holy through a sacrifice which puts away sin, 

Further, he is “a jealous God.” “Jealous” is an ugly 
word, with repulsive associations, and its application to God 
has sometimes been explained in ugly fashion, and has 
actually repelled. But, rightly looked at, what does it 
mean but that God desires our whole hearts for his own, and 
loves us so much, and is so desirous to pour his love into us, 
that he will have no rivals in our love? The metaphor of 
marriage, which puts his lovs to men in the tenderest form, 
underlies this word, so harsh on the surface, but so gracious 
at the core. 

There is abundant need still for Joshua’s warning. We 
rejoice that it takes so little to be a Christian that the feeblest 
and simplest act of faith knits the soul to the all-forgiving 
Christ. But let us not forget that, on the other hand, it is 
hard to be a Christian indeed ; for it means forsaking all that 
we have, and loving God with all our powers. The measure 
of his love is the measure of his “jealousy,” and he loves us 
no less than he did Israel. Unless our conceptions of his 
service are based upon our recognition of his holiness and 
demand for our all, we, too, “ cannot serve the Lord.” 

The other half of Joshua’s warnings refers to the penalties 
of the broken vows. These are put with extraordinary force. 
The declaration that the sins of the servants of God would 
not be forgiven is not, of course, to be taken so as to contra- 
dict the whole teaching of Scripture, but as meaning that the 
sins of his people cannot be left unpunished. The closer rela- 
tion between God and them made retribution certain. The 
law of Israel’s existence, which its history ever since has 
exemplified, was here laid down, that their prosperity 
depended on their allegiance, and that their nearness to him 
ensured his chastisement for their sin. ‘“ You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth: therefore I will 
punish you for all.your iniquities.” 

The remainder of the lesson must be briefly disposed of. 
These warnings produce the desired effect; for Joshua did 
not seek to prevent, but to make more intelligent and firm, 
the people’s allegiance. The resolve, repeated after fuller 
knowledge, is the best reward, as it is the earnest hope, of the 
faithful teacher, whose apparent discouragements are meant 
to purify and deepen, not to repress, the faintest wish to serve 
God. Having tested their sincerity, he calls them to witness 
that their resolution is. perfectly voluntary; and, on their 
endorsing it as their free choice, te requires the putting away 
of their strange gods, and the surrender of their inward selves 
to him who, by their action as well «s by his benefits, becomes 
in truth “the God of Israel.” Attempts have been made to 
evade the implication that idolatry had crept in among the 
peopie; but there can be no doubt of the plain, sad meaning 
of the words. They are a quotation of Jacob’s, at the same 
spot, on a ‘similar occasion centuries before. If there were 
no idols buried now under the old oak, it was not because 
there were none in Israel, but because the hearers of the 
command were absent from theirhomes, Joshua’s commands 
are the practical outcome of his previous words. If God be 
“holy” and “jealous,” serving him must demand the for- 
saking of all other gods, and the surrender of heart and self 
to him, That is as true to-day as ever it was. The people 
accept the stringent requirement, a1 their repeated shout of 
obedience has a deeper tone than their first hasty utterance 
had. They have learned what service means,—that it includes 
more than ceremonies; and they are willing to obey his 
voice. Blessed those for whom the plain disclosure of all 
that they must give up to follow him, only leads to the more 
assured and hearty response of willing surrender ! 

The simple but impressive ceremony which ratified the 
covenant thus renewed consisted of two parts,—the writing 
of the account of the transaction in the book of the law; and 
the erection of a great stone, whose gray strength stood 
beneath the green oak, a silent witness that Israel, by his 
own choice, after full knowledge of all that the vow meant, 
had reiterated his vow to be the Lord’s. Thus on the spot 
made sacred by so many ancient memories the people ended 
their wandering and homeless life, and passed into the pos- 





session of the inheritance, through the portal of this fresh 
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acceptance of the covenant, proclaiming thereby that they 
held the land on condition of serving God, and writing their 
on sentence in case of unfaithfulness. It was the last act of 
the assembled people, and the crown and close of Joshua’s 
career, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
JOSHUA’S LAST WORK. 


Did the old warrior give his last days to orgarizing an 
army, inventing artillery, patent projectiles, armor-plates, 
fortifying strategic points, and weakening his enemies? By 
no means. He only sought to make such a nation that the 
Almighty would see to its protection, In this he was like 
Moses. 

He brings these people to the Plymouth Rock of their 
history, He recites, not their deeds of arms, but God’s deal- 
ing with them,—driving out enemies by hornets, not by their 
spear or bow, and himself settling them in the good land. 

“Now,” said he, ‘choose between the gods that Terah, the 
father of Abraham, served, and the gods of the Amorites, and 
the one God.” And they chose, abhorring gods and accept- 
ing God. He commanded them to put away strange gods. 
Is it strange that there were any? Christian families three 
thousand three hundred years later have not yet put away 
the heathenish signs and fears and lucky days that superstition 
keeps alive. 

Joshua set up a stone as a witness of their deliberate choice 
of the service of the true God, and there was a putting away 
of idols. 

We set up not too many Trafalgar Squares and Bunker Hill 
monuments, but not enough stones of witness that we are 
God’s people. If we cannot build them as a nation, we can 
put them in our families. Every house should testify to its 
being a Christian habitation to every comer. 

Having got the people’s stedfast purpose fixed, their public 
declaration made, and the stone of witness set up, Joshua lets 
the people depart to their homes on earth, and he goes to his 
in heaven. 

Brave, loyal, wise, true old man, how we love you! The 
world is more indebted to but few. Men look not in vain to 
you for a prototype of the Joshua we call Jesus. 

One hundred and ten years of communion with God here 
were only the primary school of that communion continued 
to this day, and to go on forever. 

Denuer, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Ye cannot serve the Lord ; for he is an holy God (v.19). It 
is not that God doesn’t want your service, but that you don’t 
want to give it. And the reason why you don’t want to give 
God your service, is because God is holy, and you don’t want 
to be. If only God would let you do as you want to do, and 
would help you to do it, you would like that above all things. 
But that would be having God serve you, instead of your 
serving God. And there are a great many who like the 
Devil better than they like God, just because they think the 
Devil will allow them more privileges, and give them more 
help iv the line of their own desirings, than God will. The 
niain difference between God and the Devil is that God is 
holy, and the Devil is not. On this account the Devil’s ser- 
vice seems so attractive to a sinner, and God’s service seems 
80 unattractive. 

Tf ye forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, then he will turn 
‘and do you evil (v. 20). That is, if you forsake the Lord, he 
will not forsake himself; but your turning against him will 
make it as though he had turned against you. God’s love 
sways the universe, and the current of his love sweeps on with 
a force that carries everything before it. If you yield your- 
self to that love, you are helped onward by everything that 
has life and motion in the universe. But if you set yourself 
against that love, the very force of its resistless sweep is your 
destruction. In battling God’s love you are destroying your 
own soul; and, as that love never turns nor changes, your de- 
struction is an endless destruction by the very endlessness of 
the love you battle. 

And the people said, ... Nay; but we will serve the Lord (v. 
21). How easy it is to say, “ We will serve the Lord;” and 
how hard it is to serve the Lord when we should prefer to 
have him serving us!) When the issue is fairly before us, and 
we see the gain there would be in serving the Lord, and 
the danger there is in refusing to serve him, all of us are 
feady to say, “Nay, not the Devil, but the Lord, for our 
master.” Lord, help us to do as we know we ought to do, 
and as, at our best, and way down in our heart of hearts, we 
want to do! 

ca Joshua said,... Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye 
have chosen you the Lord, to serve him (v.22). There will never 
be any need of outside witnesses to prove the apostasy df any 
persistent evil-doer; for every man’s memory will be his own 
condemnation on that point. There is no persdn living who 


that he would be true and faithful in God’s service. And 
every man who is to-day an apostate, a scoffer, or an evil- 
doer in any line, knows that he is untrue to his best impulses, 
to his deliberate purposes, and to his specific promises. He 
is a witness against himself that he did choose God, and after- 
wards rejected him. Others know something of our evil 
hearts; but noone knows so much against us as we could 
truly witness against ourselves. 

Now therefore put away... the strange gods which are among 
you, and incline your heart unto the Lord (v. 23). It is of no 
use trying to serve the Lord—and other gods. Yet there are 
a great many who think that there is no harm in giving a 
little service to some special national god, or neighborhood 
god, or family god, or private god, so long as the God of gods 
is recognized as above all other gods, And so it is that some 
favorite occupation, or amusement, or vice, that is clearly 
not consistent with the whole-hearted service of God, keeps 
back a young man or a young woman, a bright boy or a lovely 
girl, from both joy and growth in the service of God. To 
such persons to-day, as to the Israelites of old, the call of 
God’s representative should be, “Put away... the strange 
gods which are among you, and incline your heart unto the 
Lord.” 

Behold, this stone shall be a witness against us; for it hath 
heard all the words of the Lord which he spake unto us: tt shall 
be therefore a witness against you, lest ye deny your God (v. 27). 
The very pledges of our fidelity are more likely to be wit- 
nesses against us than to be witnesses in our favor. How 
many a written pledge of total abstinence stands as a witness 
against him who signed and broke it! How many a carefully 
worded New Year's or birthday resolution is in itself a proven 
charge against its framer and violator! How many a loving 
letter, with its assurances of undying friendship, is the indis- 
putable evidence of the falsity of him who made it his pledge 
of constancy! How many a ring of betrothal, or of marriage, 
speaks out in unanswerable accusation against him or her 
who has violated the vow of which it was the symbol in its 
giving or receiving! Nor is it the memorial that is to blame 
for this, The pledge was a wise one; its memorial was 
appropriate. Only the failure to be true was the cause of 
turning the pledge into an accusing witness. If we would 
have witnesses to our fidelity instead of to our unfaithfulness, 
we must be true to our pledges, true to our personal duty, 
true to our best selves, and true to our God. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“The Covenant Renewed” is the title of the lesson for 
to-day. Somehow we do not take much comfort in the renewal 
of their covenant by the people, for they always forgot so soon 
what they had promised to do. And yet there is great com- 
fort to be drawn from this lesson. For, in the first place, it 
sets forth the wonderful patience of God with his people. 
If God’s thoughts were like our thoughts, he would long 
before this have turned the Israelites adrift to shift for them- 
selves. For had they not promised before this to obey all his 
commandments? And had they not broken them all, time 
and again? Their history was one of repeated vows, and 
repeated failures to conform to their promises. Had God 
been a man, they would have been given short shrift. In 
this compassion of his, that was from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, lay their comfort. The command of the Lord to Peter, 
about the number of times that he was to forgive, was only 
a carrying out of the principle of divine action. God prac- 
ticed what the Master preached for centuries before the Lord 
ever came into the world. 

And lo! here lies the only comfort that the believer has 
in these days. For if our heavenly Father were to treat us 
as we treat each other, what hope would any of us have? 
The Christian life to this day is only a repetition of the 
experience of the life of the Israelite. We made our first 
covenant, and no sooner was it made than it was broken. 
The first experience of broken vows is a sad oné to the young 
believer, and sometimes almost robs him of his hope. He 
feels that he has insulted his Lord, and is tempted to throw 
all overboard, and give up the effort to live a Christian life. 
Well for him, at such a time, if he remembers how eternally 
patient God was with the ancient people, and then plucks up 
his hope again. If only his bitter experience drives him to 
his Lord at once, it may even be a source of blessing to him. 
But if he stays away, and thinks that in that way he will find 
any relief, he is much mistaken, as he will find out to his cost 
before long. Let the teacher try to impress this upon the 
mind and heart of the scholar. Satan will surely try to keep 
the sinning disciple away from the Lord as long as he can, 
for in that way he knows that he will inflict as much damage 
as is possible. Our own. consciences also work in the same 
line, even as did the conscience of Adam and Eve. They 
ran from, instead of to, the Lord their God, after they had 
sinned. This was the worst thing that they could have done. 
And it is the worst thing that we can do. Not from, but to, 
the Saviour let the sinner flee; for with him alone is help at 
such a time as that. 


still. Let hit make ho covenant atall. A covenant implies 
sotne kind of power on the part of him who makes it to keep 
it. This power we have not got. Why, then, try to make any 
covenant? Let God make the covenant with us, and then 
take him at his word, and let him do that which he engages 
todo. He says he will keep, and will strengthen, and will 
do all that we need to have done for us. If a guide finds me 
in the woods, with my way lost and my strength utterly gone, 
and promises to carry me to a place of safety, what is the best 
thing for me todo? Is it not simply to let himdoall? Let 
him carry me and take me wherever he thinks best? In 
much the same way, the best thing that the believer can do 
is to let the Lord undertake for him. He can do nothing of 
himself, and therefore his only way is to lie quietly in the 
arms of his deliverer, and let him doeverything. The prayer 
of David is a most excellent one: “I have gone astray likea 
lost sheep; seek thy servant ; for I do not forget thy command- 
ments.” What Christian is there of any experience that does 
not know the significance of this pathetic prayer? It is often 
the only prayer that the wayward disciple can offer. If, then, 
you find that you have gone astray, do not run back with 
any great promises, but only ery, “ Lord, seek me and keep 
me, for I cannot keep myself.” 

If the teacher will, however, look back a verse or two, he 
will read of the decision that Joshua made, which was un- 
doubtedly very influential in helping the people to take a 
right stand in this matter. “As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” That was a grand decision. It was 
not the first time that Joshua had come to this determination. 
It was an old and a fixed choice that he here merely re- 
affirmed. That his life had been a perfect one since he first 
made this choice, no one will affirm. But the great trend of 
his life had been in the right line. Like the main current 
of a mighty river, his life had flowed onward,—with back 
eddies possibly, but in the main it was always onward. And 
doubtless the reason for this was that he had kept his eyes 
fastened upon God, whereas the eyes of the people had been 
too much fastened upon the nations that surrounded them. 
It will always beso. He who looks much upward will remain 
stedfast, while he who keeps looking around him will often 
waver and go astray. “Looking unto Jesus” is a very safe 
attitude for the believer. 

Now, note once more the great influence of the choice of 
this man. While he lived, the people were not led as far 
astray as they were soon after his death. Just so the firm 
life of some disciple to-day may be a tower of strength to 
many of whom he is utterly unconscious, A silent example 
is often wonderfully powerful in holding the faint-hearted 
stedfast. We may in this way be a great blessing to those 
with whom we are brought into contact. And for this influ- 
ence we are responsible. Stedfastness in our profession is a 
grand quality for which we should pray, and for which we 
should look to God continually. Let covenants alone, and 
betake yourself to stedfast trust in Him who will not leave 
you to perish. 


New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


We have a lesson here in which, it seems to me, a teacher 
would be safe in making the beauty of the Scripture passage 
his first bid for the attention and interest of his class; for in 
literature this closing chapter of Joshua isa gem. Ina class 
of girls or boys old enough to have any taste for literary style 
it might be well worth while, should time allow, to go twice 
over the whole text, from verse 1 to verse 28, with an open 
challenge to their sense of tenderness, nobility, and beauty. 

Then a good second step, I think, would be to call attention 
to Joshua’s frank sagacity and ingenuity in his method of 
getting from the people just the answer he wanted, and which 
it was wisest and noblest for them to give. Worship is not 
the largest part of true religion, but it is the wind, the 
chimney-draught, the bellows-blast, that fans true religion’s 
flame; and those men and women, boys and girls, who pro- 
pose to live a true religion without worship, might as well 
tell what fine horseshoes they are going to forge without a 
blast or bellows. This idea has full recognition in Joshua’s 
management of the people in this lesson. He seeks and uses 
the same incentives and stimulations, on this special occa- 
sion, which habitual worship supplies in our daily life. He 
gathers the people together in multitude, and by the presence 
and sight of venerated and hallowed surroundings, by elo- 
quent reminder of their own and their fathers’ and forefathers’ 
experiences, by appeals to gratitude and affection, and by 
exhortation to all the better nature within them, he fans the 
smouldering fire of their devotion until it bursts out in the 
strong flame of renewed vows; and Joshua himself, like 4 
smith at his forge, still working the bellows, draws a little 
backward from the fervent heat, and, only to make it more 
intense, casts on water that would once have quenched the 
poor spark of its beginning. For such is the manifest design 
of Joshua’s strange word, “ Ye cannot serve Jehovah ; . . . he 
will not forgive ... your sins.” 

For a third step, we may note that the event before us 
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led by the hand of Moses, and then of Joshua, very much as 
children are led in their tender years. They were indeed 
the children of Israel. But they were to have no more lead- 
ers of this kind now. They were about to be inducted into 
some such guasi majority as that into which a father or mother 
introduces son or daughter when he or she is sent away to 
college : 

“T dictate to you no longer,” Joshua implies; “ henceforth 
you must choose for yourselves.” So we uncover the two 
great themes of the lesson: Choice, service. 

The admonition to choose comes not as the thunder of 
judgment. It is the voice of mercy. And it is not merely a 
merciful warning; it includes a tender condescension to the 
limitations of our weak and sinful natures, our wretched 
incapacity for the perfect service of a holy and jealous God. 
Joshua’s majestic irony is, in its first statement, literally true; 
any other god—Baal, Astarte, Moloch, Mars, or Mammon— 
is easily served, but we “cannot serve the Lord.” But, blessed 
be God! he lays an easier condition than that upon us, and 
gays, Only choose ye this day whom ye will serve. This is 
the gentle test laid upon every human soul; not, How are 
you succeeding? but, What, whom, are you choosing and 
trying to serve? There are but two gods in this world, 
Jehovah and—under whatever one of his thousand idolatrous 
disguises he may be hidden—self. Choose which of these 
you will serve. Choose; do not merely assent and approve, 
choose. Do not serve now one and now the other, as one or 
the other seems easiest or pleasantest to serve; do not try to 
serve both ; choose between them ; choose! 

This brings out the second admonition,—to serve. It is 
the voice of God’s righteousness. We may not choose God 
merely as our object of worship, the source to which we turn 
in prayer for blessing, prosperity, or deliverance. We must 
choose whom we will serve; and, so choosing, he will forgive 
our transgressions and our sins, But in so choosing we must 
choose and strive to serve him supremely at all times, in all 
things; give, in fact, our whole daily life to his service, .The 
man or boy who has chosen the Lord merely to save himself, 
has only half chosen him, and is only half saved. “Ye have 
chosen the Lord, to serve him ;” that is, to choose and seek 
to make our daily life—vocation and avocation—whatever is 
the most and best that in each individual case we can do for 
him and his. 

It was not being in the promised land, nor being masters 
of it, nor being children of Abraham, nor calling God their 
God, nor even their once or several times in the past having 
chosen toserve the Lord, that made Israel, on that great day 
in Shechem, God’s people, it was their choosing that day 
whom they would serve. So with us. Every rising sun 
brings to us the duty and necessity as new as Adam’s world: 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” We do not over- 
look God’s choice of us, or our hope of perseverance iff grace ; 
but they are God’s part and God’s mystery; and we remeim- 
ber that it was by presuming upon them that Israel lost at 
length the very promised land itself. 


Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Joshua’s Last Words.—What were some of the farewell 
words Joshua spoke to the tribes who settled on the east side 
ofthe Jordan? What did he tell them to do if they would 
obey God and live as they ought toward him? They went 
to their homes, and for about eighteen years all the nation 
lived in peace, and prospered with Joshua as their ruler 
under God, their loving Father. Joshua was not like Moses 
in strength after he was a hundred years old. What did you 
learn of Moses’ eye? Of his strength? Joshua was old and 
feeble; for we read he was “stricken in age.” He knew 
that his life was almost over, and he called all the leaders of 
the people, and told them that he would soon die, but that 
they knew in their hearts how true God had been to them, 
and that not one thing had ever failed of all the good things 
God had promised. He warned them that, if they disobeyed, 
all the evil things which God had spoken should be brought 
upon them. Then Joshua called for all the leaders of the 
tribes and all the people to meet together and hear his Jast 
Words to them. 

In Shechem.—W hen they first came to Canaan, Joshua gath- 
ered them in the same place, a beautiful valley between two 
mountains, Then he called for “all the congregation of 
Israel, with the women, and the little ones,”—for Joshua did 
not forget the children. Of what did he want the children 
to be told, in one of our golden texts? Did the children for- 
get him and his words? Many of them could remember how 
he looked and what he said as he read all the words of the 
law ; they saw the altar and the sacrifices offered as Moses 
had commanded. They were men and women when Joshua 
called all the people, twenty-five years after, to come to 
8hechem. They saw an old man, and knew that it was the 
last time he would tell them of the words and works of God 
for them. They were all gathered where Abraham set up 
an altar and worshiped God nearly five hundred years before. 
Could they doubt one word that God had ever spoken when 
they stood and owned the land in the very place where “ the 





Lord appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I 
give this land”? 

Choose You This Day.—Joshua had a review lesson for the 
people, not of his own words, but of what the Lord had said 
and done for his people since the days of Abraham, Joshua 
told of the strange gods that had been served in the old time, 
and some that were worshiped then by the people they found 
in Canaan. Then he bade them put away all strange gods 
and serve the Lord. “Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve,” he said; “but as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” Had his long life proved whom Joshua had 
chosen? The people were ready to answer, “God forbid 
that we should forsake the Lord.” They gave for a reason 
that he had brought their fathers out of bondage, had done 
signs and wonders for them, had driven out their enemies, 
and kept them in all the way they went; “therefore will we 
also serve the Lord; for he is our God.” Joshua wanted 
them to be very sure they were in earnest, that it was not a 
sudden thought, to be forgotten when he was gone. He 
reminded them that in their own strength they could not 
serve as they ought. Have you ever seen a child who on 
Sunday resolved to be very good and prayerful, but on Monday 
forgot it all, until the next Sunday’s lesson? Joshua talked 
of God, how holy he i®, how wise, how ready to forgive those 
who repent of sin, how sure to punish those who go on in sin. 
These people had all promised to love and serve God. Do 
you know how dreadful it is to break a promise? Joshua 
made it very plain how God will turn and punish: “If ye 
forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods.” 

The People Promise.—(Put on blackboard, and leave for 
next lesson: “We will serve the Lord.”) They were quick 
to answer, “ We havechosen; we will not serve strange gods; 
we will serve the Lord.” Not a word about the past. Nota 
prayer for forgiveness that they had not served more truly. 
Joshua wanted to make the promise strong; for he said, “ Ye 
are witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen you the 
Lord, to serve him.” So many had promised, that if any 
should break it, their brethren could remind them, and ask, 
“Did I not hear you promise to serve the Lord?” 

Put away the strange gods that are among you. What could 
Joshua mean? Could it be that while they stood in Shechem 
and promised to serve God, that some family had hidden 
away, perhaps kept as an old-time relic, an idol or image 
which might temptthemtosin? Did Joshua know it? Did 
Joshua think their promises like some prayers, that are on 
the lips, but do not come from real desires and soul worship ? 

Incline your Heart unto the Lord God.—Joshua knew if 
their love was fixed on God they would never make nor bow 
down to a graven image. Was he thinking of a golden calf? 
The people did not ask. They answered for the third time, 
“The Lord our God will we serve.” “His voice will we 
obey” (put on blackboard), Did that mean every word and 
command, written and spoken, which taught them of God? 
So his voice comes to all now. Every lesson that teaches of 
him, every story of his care, every gift of his love, every 
example of suffering for sin, is as plain as if we could hear 
the voice of Jesus, our Joshua, saying, “My child, incline 
your heart unto me.” 

A Covenant.—What isa covenant? What was the covenant 
made between God and the people years before? Did the 
people keep their part of the covenant? Joshua wanted to 
bind them with a new promise, and save them from sinning 
in the years to come. So they renewed—made again—the 
covenant made with God. Then Joshua wrote it all down in 
the book of the law which Moses had written, to be kept. 

A Great Stone.—The book of the law was to be kept in the 
sanctuary, but Joshua left a sign before their eyes, to remind 

hem of their covenant. He took a great stone, and set it 
up under an oak-tree, and said, “ This stone shall be a witness 
unto us; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which 
he spake unto us.” That silent stone would seem to speak 
and warn them, lest they should ever deny or forget God. It 
was set “by the sanctuary of the Lord,”—where God had 
been worshiped. Who first built an altar there? Jacob had 
prayed and worshiped there, sacrifices had been offered, and 
there, perhaps, the ark had stood. The great tree that, it 
may be, in its youth shaded Abraham’s head, spread its broad 
branches over the heads of many, as they saw Joshua for the 
jast time, and he sent them quietly away. Perhaps, as they 
walked over the fields where Joseph wandered looking for 
his brethren with their flocks, the children may have asked, 
“ What do strange gods mean?” The fathers could tell that 
under the great tree old Jacob once hid away some strange 
gods, images made to worship, and some ear-rings, which he 
took from the people of his own household. Do little 
children now need to obey the first and second command- 
ments? How do they sometimes disobey them? 


Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“ Aw Oax.”—From the earliest to the latest times, Pales- 
tine has had its sacred trees, Whence the custom came we 
do not know; and, during the long history of that land, their 
use has varied somewhat at different eras. At present they 


Se 
are connected with places of burial, either graveyards or 
single isolated tombs, In a landscape barren of trees they ; 
are conspicuous objects; and because they stand alone, they 
have developed well-rounded and beautiful forms. I have 
often enjoyed their shelter by day, and sometimes beneath . 
their thick branches have found shelter at night. The tombs 
which they protect (generally there is but one beneath a 
single tree) appear to be old, and with them the people of 
the country associate many traditions. I have often wished 
that I had time to go from one of these sacred trees to 
another, engage in conversation with the people of the 
vicinity, and, without letting them know my object,—for 
that would only excite their suspicion and close their lips.— 
lead them on to tell whatever legends are connected with 
these ancient relics, No one has ever attempted to do this 
work thoroughly; but, could it be done well, I am sure that * 
many important facts would be brought to light bearing on 
the earlier inhabitants of the land. The majority of these 
venerable monuments of former ages are terebinths, the bum 
of the Arabs, although here and there among them one finds 
many genuine oaks. Inthe Old Testament period such trees 
were closely connected with the Hebrews, while at present 
the Jews have nothing whatever to do with them. For this 
change there may have been reasons besides the mere lapse 
of time. 

“Witness ... CovENANT... Stature.”—I sometimes 
think that Jewish history might be described as “record of 
punishments inflicted upon a people for doing what they knew 
they ought not to do, and whst they had repeatedly promised 
they would not do.” Promises, pledges, oaths, and solemn 
contracts, made in the presence of witnesses either living or 
monumental, abound; and side by side with these is the record 
of the wholesale violation of all these forms of obligation, 
In a hundred ways this weakness of moral character, this 
lack of adherence to principle, could be illustrated from the 
lives and conduct of Eastern people now. Very much of 
both good and evil is connected with their ideas of a witness 
and an oath, My readers would be surprised at the facts 
which some experience with legal matters, or with a court- 
room in the East, would reveal. Even while a case was 
being tried, I have known men to go out and hire persons 
who knew nothing of the matter in hand to come in and 
testify most solemnly in the interest of the men who hired 
‘them. I knew one case that had been tried four times, and 
a different decision given each time, because new witnesses 
had been hired at each trial. Yet, directly in the face of a 
multitude of such facts, one hears from these very people the 
strongest expressions regarding the sacredness of an oath and 
the necessity that witnesses should be upright and faithful men, 
On such questions they have the most wholesome and orthodox 
views, theoretically, while practically swearing falsely, break- 
ing an oath or agreement, and testifying for money against 
the truth, are matters of the commonest occurrence, 

Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Gop’s Witnesses.—The following is from Siphri on Deute- 
ronomy 82:1: R. Meir said, So long as Israel was without 
blemish it was its own witness; for thus we read in Joshua 
24 : 22 (When the people had solemnly declared, We will 
serve the Lord, v. 21): “ Joshua said unto them, Ye are wit- 
nesses against yourselves.” But they became perverted, and 
God chose other witnesses against them, which successively 
lost their prerogative as God’s appointed witnesses through 
the prevarications of the people. Judah and Benjamin weré 
selected (Isa. 5 : 3) and corrupted (Mal. 2:11); the prophets 
(2 Kings 17 : 18) were called upon to testify, and they were 
mocked at and despised (2 Chron. 36: 16); the heavens weré 
witnesses (Deut. 30:19); they worshiped the “queen of 
heavens” (Jer. 7: 17, 18); he called the earth for witness 
(Jer. 6: 19); they went their crooked ways on earth (Hos. 
12:11); the ways became witnesses (Jer. 6: 16), and then 
polluted (Ezek. 16: 24); he called the nations as witnesses 
(Jer. 6: 18, 19), but “they mingled among the nations and 
learned their works” (Psze. 105: 35); the mountains weré 
called upon (Micah 6 : 2), and were then used for idolatrous 
worship (Hos. 4: 18); he turned to the domestic animals for 
witnesses (Isa. 1: 3); they gave the preference to such an 
animal (Psa. 106 : 20); he pointed to the beasts of the field 
and fowls of heaven (Jer. 8: 7); they angered him therewith 
(Ezek, 8 : 10) ; he directed their attention to the fishes as his 
witnesses (Job 12: 8); they became like unto them (Hab. 
1:14); he even wanted them to learn from the ant (Prov. 
6:6), but Israel had no understanding (Isa.1:3). Thus 
there is nothing in God's creation which was not proclaimed 
as a witness for God against Israel, and which the latter had 
not abused against God; and still God did not only not reject 
Israel altogether, but made it his own witness again and for- 
ever, as the prophet says, “Ye are my witnesses, rays thé 
Lord” (Isa. 48: 10). Thus Israel was and is a witness for 
God, and has the witnesses testifying against it; is this to 
continue and remain forever? Siphri answers in the abové 
place: In the future the community of Israel shall say to 
God, Lord of the universe, behold my witnesses; that ié, 





heaven and earth, Which thou hast called against me (Deut, 
80: 19), exist forever as such! Says God: I will have them 
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pass away; “for, behold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth” (Isa. 65:17). But, Israel pleads, I still see the places 
(testifying against me) where I went wrong, and which I am 
ashamed cf (Jer. 2:23). They shall disappear, says God, 
as it is said in Isaiah 40: 4, “ Every valley shall be raised,” 
etc, But then (Israel continues) my name (whereby I am 
known) still exists; “thou shalt be called by another name, 
which the mouth of the Lord shall name,” says God (Isa. 
62:2). And thenceforth it will be, as it was at Joshua’s 
time, when they declared, “ We are witnesses” (Josh. 24: 22), 
—true witnesses, and without blemish, to fulfil the prophecy, 
“Thy God.shall rejoice over thee” (Isa. 62: 5), in the days 
of the Messiah ; that is, in the seven thousandth year of the 
creation, as Abime, the son of R. Abahu, said. 
Philadelphia. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh happy day, that fixed my choice.” 
““Ye men and angels, witness now.” 
‘Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“Holy, holy, holy Lord.” 

“ Jesus, and shall it ever be.” 

“Oh thou, my soul, forget no more.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What three burials are recorded in the appendix to the 
Book of Joshua? (Josh, 24: 29-33.) What was Joshua’s 
great concern for Israel in his old age? (Josh. 24:14.) To 
whom did he deliver his farewell address? (Josh. 24: 1.) 
By whose authority was it spoken? (Josh. 24:2.) Name 
the twelve things which the Lord God had done for Israel, 
as rehearsed by Joshua? (Josh. 2473-13.) What effect 
should the contemplation of God’s gracious power exercised 
in our behalf produce in our lives? (v. 14.) Name some 
of the greater incentives to holiness since Joshua’s day. Is 
it, or is it not, better to maintain a pretense of serving God 
when the heart is far from him? (v. 15; Mal. 1: 18, 14.) 
What did Jesus say upon the subject? (John 4: 23, 24.) 
What is meant by “the gods which your fathers served that 
were on the other side of the flood? (see v. 2, Rev. Ver.) 
What service did the people profess to be their choice? 
(v.16.) What reasons did they give for-making the choice ? 
(vs. 17, 18.) 

Why is it impossible to serve God acceptably, and yet retain 
our idols? (v. 19.) Did Joshua mean that it was impossible 
for Israel to renounce idolatry, or impossible to serve God 
and retain their idols? How does God’s holiness and jealousy 
prevent his acceptance of a divided heart? What has Jesus 
said upon this subject? (Matt. 6: 24.) Givesome New Testa- 
ment warnings against: idolatry (1. Cor. 10:14; 1 John 5: 
21). What forms does this sin take in Christian lands at the 
present day? What is the alternative if we choose the ser- 
vice of mammon? (v. 20.) How was Joshua’s mind relieved 
respecting Israel, before his death? (v. 21.) Did, or did not, 
idolatry actually exist at that time in Israel? (vs. 22, 23.) 
How did Joshua made the choice of the people sacredly 
binding upon them? (vs. 24, 25.) What is the advantage of 
recording a promise or vow? How many witnesses did 
Joshua call to this renewal of the covenant? (vs. 26-28.) 
How often is it advisable for churches to call for a public 
renewal of the covenant? In connection with what ordi- 
nance is it frequently done? (1 Cor. 11: 26.) What is the 
advantage of having a silent witness, such as a stone or ring, 
in making a promise? What is to be gained by a temperance 
man’s signing the pledge? 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. In what book and chapter is this 
lesson? 2. Why did Joshua speak some more last words? 
3. Where did Joshua make this second farewell address? 
4. What historical facts were stated by Joshua? 5. What 
was the chief point in Joshua’s address? 6, Find three 
places where the people say that they will serve the Lord. 
7. State Joshua’s resolve for himself and his house. 8. What 
had the people promised in the verse preceding this lesson? 
9, What did Joshua say to test their sincerity? 10. What is 
meant by “a jealous God”? 11. What does “nay” deny, 





as here used? 12. What two matters are contrasted by “but”? 
13. Show, by reading, the emphatic words in “Nay; but we 
will serve the Lord.” 14. Explain how the people could be 
witnesses against themselves. 15. “ Now therefore put away ;” 
why “therefore”? 16. Give the final response of the people. 
17. Why are these words appropriate for the golden text? 
18. How was the place impressive? 19. How was the speaker 
impressive? 20. How was the theme impressive? 21. What 
addition did Joshua make to the book of the law? 22. Tell 
about the stone memorial. 23. How is the stone treated as 
animated? 24. How was this address worthy of Joshua? 
25. What was Joshua’s age? 26. Who else of the same age 
is mentioned in this chapter? 27. What three burials are 
described in the last part of this chapter? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. Who asked Israel to serve 
the Lord? 2. What did the people say, in the words of the 
golden text? 3. Where did Joshua make the covenant? 
4. In what did Joshua write the words? 5, What did Joshua 
with a great stone? 6. What did Joshua say that the stone 
would be? 


Winchester, Mass. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





GREEK NUMISMATICS.* 


The service done to scholars by the University Presses 
of Oxford and Cambridge is great and constant, nor has 
it ever been more apparent than at the present time. In 
almost every field of scholarship the “delegates” and 
“‘syndics ” of these two academic printing-houses, aided 
by hundreds of competent scholars, have issued books of 
value. Neither of the presses limits itself to authors 
connected with the universities, and both have long dis- 
carded the notion that the Church of England possesses 
a monopoly of British learning and intelligence. Both 
establishments, too, have for many years freely issued 
elementary text-books, on the one hand, and books of 
great size and cost, on the other. The University (Claren- 
don) Press at Oxford has undertaken the weightier and 
more numerous publications, such as the Philological 
Society’s dictionary, Cleasby’s Icelandic dictionary, Bos- 
worth and Toller’s Anglo-Saxon dictionary, the widely 
known Clarendon Press series, etc.;_ but its friendly rival 
at Cambridge has been as truly, though less extensively, 
a tract society and publication house for scholars. 

From Cambridge, five years ago, came the first of the 
two great books mentioned in the foot-note of the present 
column: Mr. Gardner’s twelve lucid and almost popular 
lectures on The Types of Greek Coins, archeologically 
considered. Mr. Gardner, of the British Museum, is an 
authority on numismatics, his life-long stady. No mere 
dryasdust, he devoted his lectures largely to the instruc- 
tiveness of Greek coins in our study of art and mythol- 
ogy. None can look at the smallest collection of Greek 
coins, or even hastily examine the beautiful plates 
appended to Mr. Gardner’s text, without being impressed 
with the fact that the coins of antiquity, far more than 
those of to-day, represented the artistic tastes aud 
achievements of the monarchs, cities, or states that cir- 
culated them. Mr. Gardner has avoided the error of 
divorcing numismatics from archeology ; for he possesses 
artistic tastes not common to all coin collectors, while 
he has at hand and in mind, of course, a vast treasury of 
coins unknown to the majority of writers on art. His 
chapters are elementary, in one sense, but will carry 
most readers far beyond their previous knowledge of the 
origin, development, manufacture, characteristics, divis- 
ions, and uses of the coins of the most cultured and 
artistic people of the ancient world. His interesting 
text is accompanied by sixteen large and beautiful pho- 
tographic plates, in which are given delicately faithful 
reproductions of no less than 659 coins and’ medals. 
These reproductions afford in themselves an excellent 





* The Types of Greek Coins: An Archeological Essay. By Percy 
Gardner, F.S.A., British Museum. 14x 10% inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, Pp. viii, 219; plates xvi, Cambridge: At the University 
Press ; New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $10.00. 

Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics. By Bar- 
clay V. Head, assistant keeper of the department of coins and medais 
in the British Museum. 8!4x7 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xxx, 
808 ; plates iv. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New ork : Mac- 

lan & Co. Price, $10.50, 
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means for study on the part of those who do not have 
access to large collections. 

From the same busy hive of scholarly activity, the 
British Museum, now comes Mr. Barclay V. Head’s 
monumental Historia Numorum, which is printed at the 
Oxford Clarendon Press. Mr. Head’s illustrations are 
less numerous than Mr. Gardner’s; they are carefully 
produced on wood by some such photographic process as 
Scribner’s Monthly lately used in its article on Presi- 
dential Campaign Medals; and while their beauty is 
inferior to that of the photographs in the other work, 
there is no blurring of the ink in the impression (though 
they are printed on the pages of the text), and no sign of 
unfaithfulness. Both obverse and reverse are given, 
The plan of Mr. Head’s nine hundred octavo pages is 
far more comprehensive than that of Mr. Gardner; 
indeed, one must go back to the great pioneer Eckhel 
(to whose memory this book is inscribed) for a work so 
commanding. It embodies, of course, the results of the 
many preceding books or papers by the author, and is 
but one of the British Museum’s publications of the 
sort. In his Introduction, Mr. Head goes back to the 
very beginnings of the history of money and commerce, 
subsequently tracing the invention of coinage; its trans- 
mission to the west; and its relations to chronology, art, 
society, politics, and religion. Then follow, in the body 
of the work, detailed and methodical accounts of Greek 
numismatics in all the countries of Europe and Asia 
which were ever influenced thereby, directly or indirectly, 
Geographical, monarchial, and titular indexes, lists of 
engravers’ names, tables of weights and measures, a full 
bibliography, and various miscellaneous helps, lead the 
reader directly toward the wealth of information con- 
tained in the book, which represents years of indefati- 
gable toil. 

Errors, as Mr. Head frankly states, may be found in 
both these works; and, of course, many questions must 
arise in which the opinions of the authors may now be 
challenged, or may to-morrow be proved erroneous, 
It is not necessary to pick flaws in such treatises as these, 
though their field is so vast that any specialist may 
chance to be able to throw a flood of light on some 
single spot, and to send to Mr. Head the corrections 
or hints for which he earnestly asks. It is enough to 
say that the volumes are, severally and together, a 
notable addition to an important division of study, and 
that they should, in particular, be brought to the notice 
of American libraries which are poor (as, indeed, all of 
them are, in comparison with the great museum in which 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Head get their knowledge) in 
the literature and the exhibition of numismatics, 





The second and concluding volume of Mr. Thomas 
Stevens’s Around the World on a Bicycle covers the 
romantic or practical experiences of the adventurous 
author on his journeyings between Teheran and Yoko- 
hama. His courageous tour, which was more than once 
surrounded by imminent perils, is described in a vivid 
and entertaining manner; and sometimes Mr. Stevens 
makes a valuable addition to our geographical or social 
knowledge of remote regions seldom visited even by 
Anglo-Saxon pioneers of discovery and civilization. 
The volume, like its predecessor, would have gained by 
condensation, and by an avoidance of too frequent and 
evident efforts to be amusing at all costs. The illustra- 
tioris are of small value. (9X6 inches, cloth, illus 
trated, pp. x, 477. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Price, $4.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A gratifying indication that the great work of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund is rounding up to 
its completion, is to be found in its latest publication. 
This is an Index to the former volumes issued by the 
Fund. It is executed in a thorough and workmanlike 
manner, leaving little to desire in facility of reference. 
The vast magazine of materials for a science of biblical 
geography and archeology is now readily accessible to 
its inmost corners. f 


Few new books of the first importance are to be pub- 
lished this season; but the autumn has brought several 
good, and well-edited, and often notably cheap, new edi- 
tions of standard authors or familiar series, One such 
not hitherto noted in this column is the Harper’s reissue, 
three volumes in one, of the first thirty-six volumes of 
Morley’s well-known English Men of Letters series (now 
numbering thirty-eight biographies). The series, while 
of course irregular in merit, is easily superior to any of 
its many imitators; and the new edition, price twelve 
dollars, is well worth adding to the shelves of any 
town library. 
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- BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week is 128,000 - copies, 
exclusive of copies used either as samples or 


the sub- 
scription list at any time. Zhe advertising 
‘vate 4s $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 


an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
oj space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue Jor @ year, or a wnitorm amownt of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 


- the Publisher's idea of the general make-wp of |. 


the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
.upon the regular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves mental 
and physical exhaustion, 





True Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world-renowned as a simple 
yet effective remedy for coughs and throat 
troubles. In a letter from Hon, Mrs. Pery, 
Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus 
referred to: “Having brought your ‘ Bronchial 
Troches’ with me when I came to reside here, 
I found that, after I had given them away to 
those I considered required them, the poor 
‘people will walk for miles to get a few.” 
‘Obtain only “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


I I ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London,Can. Catalognes, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. | Rey. E. N. English, Prin. 


QETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania. BISHOP- 
THORPE, a@ boarding-school for Wn Pre- 
pares for college. F. I. WALSH, Principal. - 


SHORTHAND sree 


PALMER’S COLLEGE, 1006 Chestnut St.,P! Iphia, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
THE KEV. Di. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSI 


will get valuable information free in. the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJEE, Boston. 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
E. 8S. JOH NSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
XN. E, Cor, 11th &Spring Garden Sis., Phila, 
Endorsed by George W. Childs, proprietor of Phila. 
Public Ledger, John Wanegasier, Prof, H. C. Wood, 
M.D., LL.D., University of Pennsylvania. 
No pupil’s name used without permission. 


ILGRIM LESSON HELPS. 
TEACHER (monthly). QUARTERLTES, 
LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON 


PI RES, 
ILGRIM SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


WELL-SPRING, weekly, 50c. 
Semi-monthly, 24c. ; monthly, 12c, 
MAYFLOWER, weekly, 25c, 


ILGRIM REQUISITES. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD. CLASS BOOK. 
MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 
LIBRARY RECORD, ete, 


JILGRIM MUSIC. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 100 copies, $4. 
Published quarterly at 20c. per year. 
PILGRIM SONGS. Per 100 copies, $30 and $40, 
ka Send for circulars and samples. “@@ 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRABIES supplied 
“IN STOCR, Buerpthing neched by Pastors, 8 
K.— ng 0 rs, Super- 
intendents, and Sunday-school Teachers. sniinedte 


POCKET LESSONS. Text, oF the. .tnter- 


national ms. 
Price, 5 Cents. 
In leatherette, 10c. Interleaved, 15c. 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J.T. 
DURYEA, D.D.,of Boston. It decries “ THE American 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix begs beep of the states regarding certain hems 
of crime. Send for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS 


or Preachersand Teachers. A Manualof Anecdotes, 
Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Quotations, etc., adapted for 
Christian teaching. py Bey. G. 8S. Bowes. ‘I'woseries, 
0, muslin, each, $1.25. ‘For variety, pertinency, 
and availability, it is decidedly superior to anything 
We have seen.” — Evangelical ository. Sent to any 
address, free, on receipt of above peice. 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 914 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
VANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 180 
LaSalle St., Chicago. Truth ina Nutshell, 
4 Harold F. Sayles. Being Scripture quotations 
quety explained and illustrated. 2c. each; 15c. per 
02. ; $1.00 per 100, postpetd. Used by leading workers 
ory where. Maj. D. W. Whittle says: “I have never 
ound anything I like better for use with inquirers.” 
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their elders” is to 


because it is to contain a great num 


America. 

“Little Saint Elizabeth,” by Mrs. | 
Burnett, author of ‘‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy”; ‘* The Routine of the Repub- 
lic,” the practical workings of the Gov- 
ernment; ‘‘The Loaf of Peace,” by 
Octave Thanet; a serial story for girls 
by Sarah NTT ata “The Young 
Naturalists,” ‘‘ How to Become aCurve- 
Pitcher,” ‘‘ Amateur Photography,” 
**The Girls’ Crusade,” Indian Stories, 
‘*Boys and the National Guard,” School 
Stories, Scientific Papers, etc., etc. 

**The Bells of St. Anne,” a serial 
about Canada. South American 
Stories—** A Railroad in the Clouds”; 
**Indians of the Amazon,” by Mrs. 
Frank R. Stockton, etc. 


Europe. 
Life in Norway, by H. H. Boyesen; 
‘Holland and the Dutch,” by Mrs. 











“It ts simply the ideal 
; young people's magazine, a> 
andholds thefirst place,” 
—s 


— Boston Journat. 


Mary Mapes Dodge; ‘‘The Queen’s 
Navy,” by Lieut. F, Harrison Smith, 
R. N.; ‘*The Winchester School”; 
“English Railway Trains.” French 
papers include ‘‘ Ferdinand de Les- 
seps” and *‘The Journal of Marie 
Thérése.” There are several stories 
about Germany, stories of Russian chil- 
dren by David Ker, papers on Italian 
art, articles on European armies, etc. 


4 


Asia. 
Yan Phou Lee writes of ‘‘Boys and 


_ begins with November. 


\s ZAG NERV Er yy 


HIS world-re- 
nowned mag- 
azine ‘‘ for young people and 

ave @ great programme 
" for the new volume beginning with November, 1888. 
The editor, Mrs, Mary Mapes Done calls it ‘an all-around-the-world year,” 
er of stories and papers about the worldin {,' 
general, Of course the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate to Amer- 
ican subjects; but young America is always glad to learn what goes on in 
the world outside, and these stories and descriptive papers are not of the dry | 
eographical order, and they will be strikingly illustrated by the best artists. 
¢ have space here for only a few of the most prominent announcements. 5 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
ceived by booksellers and newsdealers everywhere, or by the publishers, 
by P. O. money-order, bank-check, draft, or registered letter. 
December is the great Christmas Number. 


Girls in China,” and “‘Some of John 
Chinaman’s Inventions” are described. 
Mrs. Holman Hunt will contribute a 
series on Home Life in the East; and ]* 
there will be papers on Siam, several on 


Japan, including ‘* Ten Weeks in Ja- . ~» 


pan” and ‘‘ Seeing the Real Mikado.” 


- Africa. 

**The White Pasha,” by Woah 
Brooks, a sketch of Henry M. Stanley; 
**How an American Family Lived in 
Egypt”; ‘‘Sailor-Boy Dromios,”astory 
of the Siege of Alexandria; ‘‘ A French 
Flat in the Wilds of Africa.” 


‘ Australia. 
An illustrated series of articles im- 


parting much noveland amusinginfor- | “7-7 
mation concerning the history, life, .)%+ 


etc. of a wonderful land. if 


The Arctic Regions and 
the Sea. 

“How We madethe Farthest North,” 

an important serial of adventure and 

experience in the Arctic Regions, by 


the Greely Expedition; ‘‘A Dash with 
Dogs for Life or Death,” by Lieut. 
Schwatka; ‘‘A Modern Middy,” ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Constellation,” ** A Sub- 
marine Ramble,” etc., etc. 
‘‘Paragraphic Notes from the Wide 
World,” Illustrated Ballads, etc. » 


General A, W. Greely, Commander of | rf 


Subscriptions are re- 
Remit 
The new volume 
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fend sample Concert Exercises aud .lots of other 
thing suitable for Christmas Entertainments, Fars, 
Addfess PUBLISHER, PO. Box 2767, New York. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES, 





A HALF DOZEN ONLY 
Of the Many Great Attractions of 


WIDE AWAKE, 1889. 


The Best Magazine for Young People and the Family. 
Only $2.40 a Year. 


FULL PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE. 


The Congregationalist says: “‘ Werank WIDE AWAKE 
now at the . of the monthiies of its class, and it has 
won its place fairly. It combines entertainment and 
instruction judiciously.” 


J. 7. Trowbridge. Fre Adverts, 7 Gane 


Serial Story. Swarming with real Yankee young 


folks. 
A beautiful ballad with pictures 
Jean Ingelow. fy'an eminent English artist. 


Margaret Sidney. 22rfa'siary??"" 


Serial Story. 
Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow. 
Andrew Lang.  4’Gciiguttul illustrated article. 


ly Di a 
Jessie Benton Fremont. 7477 2ov ine 


thrilling true tales, of which the author was part. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 7%, “4 Zou 

















King. A_dte 
matic Norwegian ballad, illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


FREE—the remaining numbers of 1888 
if asked for), if you remit $2.40 at once 








or 1889 to 


FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BABYLAND. 


This is the one magazine in the world for babies. 

Dainty stories, tender poems, gay jingles, pictures 
beautiful, pictures funny. Large type, heavy paper. 
Only 5@ cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


A magazine for little folks beginning to read for 
themselves. 

There will be stories of home and foreign life, 
games, sports, some Western floral wonders, little 
“pieces to speak,” and seventy-five full-page pic- 
tures, besides no end of smaller ones. Only $1.00 4 
year. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by “ Pansy,’—Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 

Tae Pansy is an illustrated monthly, containing 
from thirty-five to forty pages of reading-matter. It 
is devoted to young folks from eight to fifteen years. 
Its contributors are among the best writers for 
young folks. New serials by “ Pansy” and Margaret 
Sidney. 

Tak Pansy is $1.00 a year. 


Specimens of the four Lothrop Magazines, 
15 cents; of any one, 5 cents, 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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Also, Martzew, MARK, 

mi wWtic oe. A.S.BARNES & CO. 
PARIS ILLUSTRE.. 
EXGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in America 

To BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES’ 


“BIBLE STUDI 
ENTECOST onthe 1889 Inte 
nal Lessons. Copies in 
Com- 
« Rev. Goo. F.Pentecost,D.D. a copy seut post 
approv 
Luxg, Joun and Acts.” 
CHICAGO: 

Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 
simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. 
Sole Agents Throughout the World, 

ats, Hymnals, Prayer Books, ‘j 


be a for 
al. 
ABB OT ON ROMANS. Just out. 
Abbott's Commentaries are 
: Rev. Lyman Abbott, 0.0. invaluable. Address, 
963 & 265 Wapas Av2. _ PUBLISHERS. ‘ 
No. 4. Now Ready. Price, 25 Cents. 
Published by GOUPIL & Co., of Paris. .. 
Sa A new edition of this splendid paper, with 
It has no equal among illustrated weeklies, either 
in Europe or America. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS C0.,2 
New York and London. > 
Testame 
at about half the usual prices. > 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS. Brooklyn, N.Y. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning * 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the* 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you. 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling withered 

leaves that tap against the window-pane. harmonize 

with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 

ate to make winter homesattractive. With your fuel, 
ring in @ gocdly quantity of our bright 





ITew Music Books. 


These new books are every day more in favor: 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Veices, 
Classic Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone and 
Bass Songs. Each, £1.00, 


Praise in Song (40 cents, $4.29 per doz.) is the best 
‘mew sacred music book for home and vesiry singing. 


Let the children = from Menard’sSongs wt 
Mindergarten and Primary Schools 
eents), or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little 

wes (42.00), or Children’s School Son 6 (3 
cents, $3.60 per doz.), All have very sweet child’s 
songs. 


Give your aid in getting uparousing good evening 
singing class to use Song Harmony (60 cents, 
$6.00 per doz.). Full of most interesting mae, 
fkacred and secular. Song Manual 
(50 cents, $4.80 per doz.), is also a good collection, 
_mostly secular. 


Ten the temperance people that no better 
temperace song book has ap 1g than Belis of 
Vietory (35 cents, $3.60 per 


Xmas is coming. Send 4 ‘te of Christmas 
Cuntatas and Carols, 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C,H. DITSON & CO., 867 Brondway, N. ¥. 


XMAS MUSIC 
FOR THIS YEAR! 
THE ROYAL SON. 5 nev service 


Lowry, D.D. Intelligent sorte ture Selections 
with new and originalsSongs. T' o whole exercise 
is one of gr. a' force and beavty. 
$4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


ANNUAL NO. 19.-Ricsi2s ,Cazo!s. by 


favorite authors; a 
liberal supply of songs for any Sunday-school 
Xmas ae 


3 per 100; 4 cents each by mail, 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE-™:2°" 


Xmas 

Cantata, by Dr. W. H. DoaNnx, will be issued early 

in November. This is believed to be one of Dr. 

Doane's be-t efforts. The songs are very brigns, 

the dialogne and plan new and entertaining. 
Easily pe up by any school. 

0 centseach ch by mail; $25 per 100, 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS, 


(30 - ») by Dr. DoaNg, New last year,and very 
popular. 


BPA full Cutalogue of our other popular Cantatas, 
Services, and Xmas Music, sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


81 __ 81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


WAMESSIAH’S STA 
By the Rey. 1. BALTZELL, [’ 


The popular aathor. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


New music, recitations, and an excellent 
adaptation from BEN Hur. Per 100, by ex- 


press, $3.00, by mail, $3.50; per dozen, 50 cents; 
each, 5 cents, 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, 


Nos. land 2. The brightest books of recita- 
tions, new and old, for the holidays. Especially 
for younger scholars in all schools, ach, 15 
cents ;- the two combined, 25 cents. 

Address _ the publisher, W. J. SHUEY, 
Dayton, Ou10; or WARD & DRUMMOND, 
New York Cry. 


Our New CANTATA, entitled 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Is Now Ready! 
This is for a week-day entertainment. 
Price, Lc.;. $1.25 per doz. ; $10 per hundred. 
An abridged edition for the congregation is issued: 
vice » cents; $4.00 per hundred, 
f for Sunday service only, try abridged edition. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
THE DAWN OF PEACE. 
HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. The three mailed on 
THE MORNING STAR, ) "ece!pt of 10 cents, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. _ 


Barigut Hours a? CAROLVILLE 


A new Sunday-school Christmas CANTATA, 
Price, $2.40 per dozen, Sample, by mail, 25 cts, 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 


A new Sunday-school Christmas SERV. 
“JOHN cts. per dozen. conse, y malls = 


b 
NJ, HOOD, PHILAD’ 4, Pa. 


THE XMAS STORY. 


service, Price, $2.00 per 100. Send five cents for 
tits and new one, A full line of Xmas music. Send 
for any you see advertised. Six different sam e 
of services or carols for 25 cents. a 
WOGLOM CO,, 122 Nassau Street, New York 

















Price, 5c.; $4 hundred. 











" (HE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, the most famous of living Statesmen, 
has written an article of great interest especially for THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
which will appear in November, on “The Future of the English-Speaking Races.’ 


's GMPANION 


Is now received every week by nearly Half a Million families, and has at least Two frillions 
of Regular Readers. 


It has won its way to this great success by providing the best and most interesting matter 
that the writers of the world can supply, and by the extreme care with which it is edited. 


THE COMING VOLUME WILL CONTAIN: 


Six Serial Stories—150 Short Stories 


Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
Tales of Adventure; Illustrated Articles of Travel; 1,000 Anecdotes; 
Historical and Scientific Articles; Sketches of Eminent Men. 


$5,000 in Prizes for Short Stories. 


Three Prizes of $1,000 each, three of $750, and three of $250, are offered by the Publishers of 
THE CoMPANION for the best Short Stories. Send stamp for full particulars. 


Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special 
work of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’ s—Easter. 


These Souvenir Numbers will be sent to Each Subscriber. 


Illustrated Weekly Supplements 


‘Were given with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be continued. No other 
paper attempts to give such a large increase of matter and illustrations without increase of price. 


Free to Jan. Ist, 1889. 


‘NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send $1.75 now, will receive the paper FREE from 
the time the subscription is received to Jan. 1st, 1889, and a full year’s subscrip- 
tion from that date, This offer includes the FOUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, the 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, and the ANNUAL PREMIUM LIST, with FIVE 
HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. Send money by Post-Office Money Order, Express 
Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter, and mention this publication. 

Sample Copies and Colored Announcements free, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Témple Place, Boston, Mass. 









































HE ‘ WONDROUS BIRTH,” <oxgee 

Two popular Christmas services, Price, 5 cents 

each. Stamps received. W. H. BONER & 
co. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. Pa, 


THE ECHO, 


Containing Christmas anthems. advertisements of 
Pree. THE and Sunday-school song books, sent 


free. THE ECHO MUSIC ©O., La @ Fayette, In Ind. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 


A new, original, bry et “r a weamee.S Christmas Ser. 
cts. a copy; SO 








Nish, Buph,, ae N Minin Be Phiiedal 00.5 unde 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, 
“Teaching and Teachers,” sent to him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
After looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or 

return it, paying the cost of return postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you ma 
simply say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of “ Teaching and Teachers” 
for examination. One copy, $1.00; five or more copies to one address, sixty cents each, 


Address, JOHN 2 WATTLES, Publisher, 
P.O. Box 1550, 1 Walwut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


THE BABE DIVINE. 
By Gro. RANDELL. Responses, dialogues, and 
music, 16 pages. 
& cents per copy, $4.00 per 100. 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS No. 10, 
Music by G. W. WARREN, FRANK NICHOLS, N. K, 
Fereis, L. E. FENNEL. and GEo. RANDELL, 
3 cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 


EMMANUEL. 


By Miss F. E. PETTINGILL, Responses, dialogues, 
and music, 16 pages. 


& cents per copy, $4.00 per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 2. 
16 pages, 5 cents, $4.00 per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 
16 pages, 5 cents, $4.00 per 100. 





Above prices do not include express charges. If 
you wish sent by mail, add 10 per cent. to the 100 rate, 


In addition to the above, we keep the publications 

of Hood, Wattles, Hull, Biglow, Church, pe f Fill- 
more and Kurzenknabe, and, in fact, everything {nthe 
line, at the publishers’ lowest rate. Send for anything 
you want in the Sunday-school line. Prompt atten- 
tion to orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., New York City. 





{U3 lt aisTMAS 


Christmas Selections Sai ae 





—~FOR { 888. — field of work, and 

geecedea by an In- 
structive Responsive Exercise that may be used with 
or without the Carols. Price, 5cts. each, or 50cts. a 
dozen by mail pos ace ; $4 a hundred by express, 


aot prepa’ 
ood Will to = By J.E. 
Services, ® Halle Nosh by P Campigiio, 
© and “Peace on Earth,” *iyS°h li: 
these consist of choice Res epeneive | Readings through- 
out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
eapecially for use in connection with the Read- 
ings. Price of each of the three Services is same 
as for the Rg! Warp rere 
w Santa Claus,” by But- 
Cantatas. Fim hg on Murray. ‘Judge Santa 
® Claus,” by Burnham and Root. “The 
Waifs’ Christmas,”’ by Burnham and Root. ‘‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,”’ by Burnham and Root. ‘‘Catchin 
Kriss Kringle,” by Butterworth and Root. Price o! 
the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 
| of all kinds of Christmas Music will 
a a ue be sent free on application. | 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
THE PRINCE OF 


THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 


A Scriptural Exercise, with Carols and Offerings 
FOR CHRistrTmMaAas, 
By J. H. Kurzenknabe. 

CoNTENTS.— Topics. 1. The Night of Judaism. 2. 
The Light of Pro Pe. 3. The Annunciation. 4. 
The Fulfilment. The Witnesses. 6. The Fruits. 
* Our Guiding ig 8. TheGolden Crown. Offerings 

nd Tributes, Bells for Christmas. 2. The Royal 
Gifts. 3. Our Little Mission. wn Offerings. 5. 
Floral Tributes. Carols and C/ants. 1. Merry Curist- 
mas to You All, 2. Praise Him. 3. Magnificat. 4 
Seren hic Hymn. 5. Hark the eT] from the Sky. 

6, ‘Tinings Gi Glad. 7. The Star. 8 Hail! Hail! Hail! 
Congre ional Hymns. 1. Gloria Patri. 2. Joy tothe 
World. 2 Watchman, Tell Us ofthe Night. 4. Hark 
what Sounds. 5. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. 

20 yy os copy. 5 cents; $4 per hundred, 

repaid by m 
* Po H. KURZEN KNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE SANTA CLAUS BOYS 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


Scene I, Father Santa Claus 
with his six boys at home 













iving its Christmas 
Tgiving | Santa Claus 
and Boys surprise them. 
The prettiest cantata ever 
seen. Price, 2 cents; $2.40 
per doz., not prepaid. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


is the title of our selections this year. The music 
is new, the recitations are plentiful and attractive. 
The little folks are well supplied with numbers. 
Price oF copy, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen, pre- 
paid; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS., WARD & DRUMMOND, 
185 Bace 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0, | 116 Nassau Street, New Yorks 


Pilgrim Services No. IX. 
THE C CH ILD= John W. Tufts & M. C. Hazard. 
New music of the best and 

most popular sort. 
IM M AN L No Phildren’ s services have 
ever zoomves such a popular 


endorsement asthe “ Pilgrim.” They are issued qual 
terly at 20c. per year. Price, 5c. 5 oo copies, $4.00. 
Congregatio ional S. S. and Publishing Society, 
OSTON AND CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISES FREE. 

On receipt of threecents in stamps I will send FREE 
acopy of two new Concert Exercises, besides other 
valuable ay wl papery? velebrations. Sen 
now, and take time to select the best. Address J.5 
CG GILVIE. I Pablisher, 57 Rose Street, New York. 


2 EW LS is still the 

C! ATH first choicé 

ani constantly increasing. 

Hymn4 tanescompiled by W.A. Ogden, Sample copy 
25c. Spec. pages free. W.W.WHITNEY, Pub., ‘oledo,0. 


Christmas Carols, Report a d 


many valuable samples, sent on receipt of 5 cenis 
Let us know your denomination Maed alin & Co., 
237-9 Dock Street, PhiladelIpnia, Pa. _ 


OTICE TO 8S. 8. ue st. em Pitt’s 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
NOW READY! Send 35 cents (amg) for full i 
of samples. Circulars sent free. 631 Carey 8 
Baltimore, Md. eS 


“THE OLD, OLD STORY.” A responsive 
Christmas Service for Sunday-schools, New carols by 
Fanny J. wore and music by Prof. P. B. Sparks. 
each; 100 for $2.50, Send stamp for sample copy. 
WILBUR B.KETCHAM, Pub.,71 Bible House New York. 






























New Pieces to Speak in School. 
A finely illustrated recitation book for 10e. 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





“CHRISTMAS fr prety on @s.” A charming 





Christmas program sarole and recitations 
eee tone Re Moca BE Chicago 
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MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, 













mneinhin for $120 


**Christ Before Pilate” is pronounced by all to be the STRONGEST and MOST 
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IGS? PRESET 
M. DE MUNKACSY, 


PAINTER OF THIS GREAT PICTURE. 


mage shot 2 jot or tittle of 
ng having been toned down or abated, 





The greatest and most impressive religious picture ever painted. 


WHAT THE CLERGY SAY ABOUT IT. 
Wit AGE, 
abt "phe fa face of Christ is a stroke of genius. ’’—Rev. Onantm %. F. DgEMs, D. D. 
“It is one of the finest works of modern art.” —Rev. WILL - HUNTINGTON, D. D. 
ae Castes peeere Pilate’ is beyond the bower of language to dese 
«The picture of ‘Christ Before Pilate* creates a profound 
throbbing With life.”—RrevV. HaNRY J. VAN DyXz, D. D. 
This picture is 21x28 inches in size, on heavy pla 
art aside from its being so celel a picture. a 
_ post-office in the United States or Canada for $1. 
tubes and guaranteed to reach you in good order and # give perfect satisfaction or 
will be refunded. 


IT MAKES A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT.---ORDER sas 


Address, mentioning this paper The Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, M ass. 
in every town and city to sell this 
fav, oe offer very liberal terms. t b 


thing that nearly every 
will purchase. 

54, i uis pe neces disposed of @ er 3800, 
eapo. §$ $0 over 

BTBmare tae oO. fi) a eina gal town. in 


WE WANT AGENTS =; 
Over 35,000 Sold, 3 


rd 1 
pining ha tft 250. of others bh era Net tea aye 
uss. Full Moats pil on sof agents’ terms sent free on app Ga 


Now is the Time to Gommence for the Holiday Trade, 


$120,000 PICTURE FOR $1. 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 


original, gf which was sold to Mr JoHN WANAMAKER the great ae a 


ART EYOND S THE 1k OF 
GUAGE TO DESCRIBE,” WORTH A’ A THOUSAND Rhone o Mend 
Lesson, and which will hecome one of the’ most popular PICTORIAL © ORNA- 
MENTS of AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS. 
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@ startling fidelity that beggars 
Munkacsy, wi be reserving a thoroughly zoveren. 
those about him 
realism such as the world 
ustomed to see in paintings of a ree. 
maintained 


instinct wi 
and inspiration in the highest sense, so is this re- 
the origingl paint- 


“ at Pe wonderta} as a work of art, and is worth a thousand sermons as a moral lesson.” —REV. DE 

. CHAPWIOK, D.D. 
impression. it" is ‘potent, intense, 
paper, a and is a beautiful work of 
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Great Redyction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs ¢ 


OXFORD MAPS, 


Edited by Prof, H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 





a TEE NEW EDITION OF PaLeaTire is tha most FOR THE 
curate and recent now publishe tshows ie im: 
portant hills, mountains, and plains, the ancient. SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


' Castles, ruins, springs, and fountains, the elevations 

and depressions, etc., as no vther map of the Holy 

: Land has yet done. ‘The key for tracing any Bible 

1 sown, and learning its distance trom Jerusalem, {fs on 
this map, pd j exceedingly valuable. 

> 4x6 feet, § the smaller, 434X3 feet. $3. 

t beautiful A, of Jerusalem is upon this ma 

- 4 & printed separately on plate paper, 28 inches | hg 
Hy A. 20 cents, uncolored, or 30 cents colored TRUE TO 

H URE. 


The new edition of Dr. Osborn’s MANUAL OF BIBLE 


PRICES: 


mple lots of 5 sets or less, which 
yy! cents for each set per narter. 
Terms cash in advan ddress 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 





100 sets for 8 mos. (1200designs), 5,25 “Ys 
i jo * “* 4 year (4300 * ),19.00 4, 
wo vphe emailer lots at same rates, except SSF HFC 





24 " ’ , 
= GEOGRAPHY, @ Small quarto with jllvstrations and 2 Chestyut St., Philad a, Pa. 
pan ny mer. i ‘J sent OST pia. vista. ~ cents; fa ' ~ 
n and go cents, wit! eav ndin “THE a 
; MOST ACCURATE NOW PUBLISHED.” * TO $, > an Terese 
d 2, THE ENTIRE TRAVELS OF ST- PAUL, 474 XQ font ND TEACH ERS. 
3. New edition is unequaled by any similar map Vith Among i. many new and attractive Ribbon 


Pete, withen n becks, tive polars. Many errors cor- 
ma ed, with explanations not found on any other m 
P ¥ other map. for gifts to Bi at hae 


Books, which we have published for tt 
holiday panaent, are six Hokies A} alt? oy a 
an 


THE mi 





MAGAZINE w°188. 


WHY has it such an enormous circulation? Experts estimate 
that between two and three millions of people read 
+ each number of THe CEntury. 


= THE CENTuRY is above everything a leader. * It led a 
* BECAUSE development of wood-engraving in ret sg It has fo§- 
“An Exile tered the development of American authors. It is alive to the issues of, 

to Siberia. to-day. What it prints, sets people to thinking and talking. 


B E tH AUSE whatever other periodicals may come into the family, the great reading world 


has found out that “no household can keep abreast of the times without THE 

RECA ” It has been said, “Its success is explained b; its contents.” - 

BEG AUS ‘the greatest writers of the world like to haye their work read by the greatest. 
number, and therefore to such a magazine as THE CENTURY the best natu- 

rally comes. It was for THE CENTURY that Gen. 


ces of important battles; it was for it that the lead- 
War have ybeen writing the famous “War 
BECAUSE it is publishing the Life of 
yate secretaries. Of 
young man who is not reading it robs 
one day hunger for,” and again, 
will be considered unintelligent; 
sents the most important part 


BECAUS Tue CENTURY 


ria and the Exile 


Grant first wrote his reminiscen- 
ers on both sides in the Civil 
Papers.” 
Abraham Lincoln, by his pri- 
this it has been said, “The 
himself of that which he will 
“The person who does not read i¢ 
it is classic.” The coming year pres 
of this great history. 

is printing those remarkable articles on “Sibe- 
System” by Cierre Kennan, which are attractin 
universal gttention and are ber epriated | in hundreds of foreign newspapers, but a 
not allowed to enter Russia. The’ “Chicago Tribune” sa s that “no other magazine 
articles printed in the English language just now touch upon a su ject which so vitally interests 
all thoughtful Beenie! in Europe and America and Asia.””” They are “as judicial as the opinion 
of a Supreme Court tribunal,—as thrilling as the most sensational drama.’ 


B EG AUSE {and this is of special interest to the readers of this paper), during the comin 
volume, which begins with November, THE CENTURY will print occasion 


papers of specia] interest to those who are following the 
ne hie INTERNATIONAL 


ese will re richly agg and will be of the highest 
practica yalue to teachers, as were the recent 

Sea of Galilee,” “Sinay and the 8. 8. LE § § 0 NS. 
The December number wij] contain Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s Papers 


“The Pharaohs,” “The S 
Wilderness,” etc. 
“From Sinai to Shechem,” following the journeyings of the Children of Israel. 

e November CENTURY contains a su gestive article of great interest to all students of, 
the Bible: : “Where was ‘the Place called alvary’?”’ illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robin-| 
son, D. D., and also a paper by Rey. Lyman Abbott, D. D., on “The New Reformation.” ; 



















yt - Bee : Sng pecton, emtioulng this paper, can have the prospectus, with 
our atalogue of Special Pu ications 

(with original iinssrationg), Ea mai ing om teoutea peat, Mene. Wieenker. Alt doslero and 

Address, THE C postmasters take subscriptions, or you can remit 

33 East 17th Street, hee Vick. directly to the publishers. Savin with November. 


YALE LECTURES ON THE = 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 8145}, inches, cloth, 
415 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, te the pulpit, and to other spheres of chureh 
work. Price, handsomely bound in cloth, $1.50. 


From the Rev. WM. M. TaytLor, D. D. 


**T congratulate you on the work you have done in 
this department, and in the permanent embodiment 
which you have given to the results of your a ex- | and power, to hola up the Sunday-school before the 
perience, in these admirable lectyres. They will be | churches and pastors in its true light and importance, 
valuable to pastors, parents and Sunday-school teach- | as never was done before. I bave been especially in- 
oat as by far the ablest, most exlaustive, and most | terested in your a-ray of facts, which scatters o Joc: 

ve feocived treatment of the subject which we have | tions and difijculties which have arisen even in good 
MA receiv ey or indeed are likely to receive for a long | and thoughtful minds like chaff before the wind. 

me to co 

















From the Rev. F. N. PELovBET, D. D. 


** Your wide experience and historical research haye 
enabled you, with great freshness, common sense, 





Address, 


JOHN Fy.) WA cot get ener 
P. O, Box 1550, 





~ Building Plans “Plans” 
~ 2 " To order at 
e : rs \ HALF PRICE, 
ne, ees 5 Stock Plans upwards 


Send 50 cer cents for 
DeEsiGNs for MopERN 
BuIL prt oll 

Hihosrated, 100 

NEW YORK B toh 
ING PLAN CO. 

162 BRoapWay, N. Y. 

| Ag Stampstaken, 


"~~ ‘PEOPLB’S POFULAR EDITION OF MISS MARIA ~ 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK 


Large Qu rto, with handsome Chromo cover and 
con ing ail tthe oe that appear in the expen- 
sive oateinn, mailto any, address for 30 cents, 
4 copies for $1. BY Send Postal Notes or Stamps. - 


f 
iia ae Fre + 


Feh nk 
‘ip Nee 







For particulars, see ail. last ae os or send to 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
322 Nassaa St,, N. ¥. 

















Ast4, Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, 8 SE £0 D PEAR Vek 
2 Afarate ate 2 The most recent discoveries to Sept., 1388. a eee Leute GREET 
several other maps and charts from original We 4 Mi LASS. 
i material. EVERLAST i E Bit, 
= Full circulars and highest commendations sent. ISTMAS SU 
of Address, . nts a —_ host yeld. eng terms to superinten- 
n e and teachers ets wante ‘atal 
~4 OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, IBBOTSON BHOS., Richfield Springs, N.Y" 
” Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 
Sunday Schoo! Tea 
it’s E Ais ot SEND bh Ag patron 4 N P y —_—— Ae jehars 
E ILLUSTRATOR 0) . S. Lessons send- TQ - e r a r 
“ ing $1 for one annual subscription, a beautiful large rhe to send SAMPLES joc 
Sopy of * CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” one of the finest | gor SAMPLE WRN Somer 
Saswon ever offered. Some consider it alone worth COPIES and than ever. 
° S: 8s work ofart. T.J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. Short stories 
“ rreopectue by best writ- 
2 Th. ohms ers. Lessons 
ES rr! KS illustrated in 
rk. 29 ER. ApprEss: # COLORS. 





Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 








LITTLE POLKS PAPER, Albany, N. Y. 








bb OXFORD” ” PITS 42¥ 290%: 


Teachers’ The ADIUS' aBES moon CON oOvE 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 ast Ith St, N.Y 














oe FREE ! ! 


for ‘Address, and 


EVAN E EVEREN tie Nassau ste 


E. B, GOODNOW & CO.. Box 1687, BOSTON, 


AMUSEMENT FOR ALL AGES. 













7 Ss > S23. LLLZO Sith? a 

J AWA A Sruepa eit. $2828 

omereh mprohtnslve’ MESS ea Seas See 

' f 332 pis 

3 eae | Teachers’ 2 te °2 ted 

Ali! \ may Shee Bereese=eS? s dx 
' SOwsea §og%=88ham 
VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. Sesoy. 238 eee Eo eae 
HILDREN are delighted with it. Bred so eeoomaseaza” 
Re gon Men and Maidens oe captivated with it. PUB 


Men and Matrons take pleasure in it, or EVANGELICAL 189 BLINN ING Ca, 
enjoy ft with their children and grand children. Chicago. “ Suggestive Qutline Bible Studies aed 
Itis a perfect Parlor Amusement, as there are no sharp pinie Readings,” by John H. Elliott. 

points to break or mar the Furniture. and can be s hot wit 
6a) nity even at your window. It will adhere wherever rectinas.—The Sanday Schoot Times. Cloth, $1.00; 8 
Ly es. Bold eve wee. Dutiestly Hanger ond copies for $5.00. Paper, 50 cents; five copies for $2.00, 
or BE nn lg Stee aor a P ets. 4 or Guy Bushnell» Portable Letter Copying Book 


substituted Marge, tailed post tasric t p’co... Isa Copying Book and Presse. mbined. 
Sole Mfrs. 


Cornhill& Wash. Sts., Boston, Gras 
Quickest selling thing in the market for AGaTs it 


All Books at Wholesale {9 epmects oF tne 


fi.00 For letter size, $1.30. These books are sold 

ading booksellers an stationers. They are-ent, 
id. by mail on receipt of price. 
jeneral Agent, 478. 4th Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 


> ABY HOOD. Nevoted to the Care of Tt 








reau, 
Fogg res {on Agents wanted to solicit mem- 


and Nursery Hygiene. M1. 50 a yea 
tion to R. H. WOODY ind ere, New or 


copy. sold everyw P.O, Box 3123, 


nt sine for catalogue ang informa- 
YARD & CO.,, Baltimore, Md, 


BEC AUSEx™: we have not space here to announce all the features of Tux CENTURY « 


“A great h 
to any one who wants to take part acceptably in brave 
ft 


it niakes pery 
fect Ae es with any copying ink. Price for ee 


ALVAH BUSHNRBLI, 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which inclu 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year, The same price percopy 
for any number of copies Jess than five, To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dente, $1.00 4 year. To new subscribers, hal 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


“FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (35 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
ee than ten. 

If a school has bad a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equ uitable plan, the 
@malier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the bevetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when tue entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on cundition that the order for the 
pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
par of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be g, subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, TZkachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription ce one member of 





cal Stu- 
price (50 


a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming u club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less t ce ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-ollice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-oflice, and others in the 
game school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ete 
club, but each school should have its own club, ai 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
pay Ing pro vaia for the time that he is to receive the 


pa 

Paty: ibseribers asking to have the direction of'# paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been Sent, All addresses should inelude 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript pn, 
such person will oblige the [ang eyed by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising cullay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 

tper, A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

lor one year only, 

‘The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, untess by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club w illinvariably be discontinued at tie 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. wg! and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E,C., will receive year] x4 half-yearly oun: 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (tt e paper od 
be sent, postpaid, direct froin Philadelphia to the sub- 
ie the follow ing rates :— 

rom 1 to4 Lae ries, oeea 
5 to 9 





Renewals should 


10 co ies ea upwards, 7s. 
To secure the above rates for five or more eyrwill be 
apers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
ent either singly to the individual ‘addresses, orina 
porzere to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550, 
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-Soa~p- 
OR CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely riceless, 

It keeps the pores open. the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
infinences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

roduct of recent science can possibly equal the 

SUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25e. Prepared by the 
Porrer DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

as Sent for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


ae iy Scalp preserved and nog 
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Washing Compound 


SAVES the kind of labor that 
wears out women, clothing and 
paint. If this is true, you want it. 
Every grocer keeps it, and a few 






pennies will buy sufficient for a large wash. Try it— 
its death to drudgery and far superior to soap—besides 


its harmless to fabric or hands. 


families are now using it. 


More than one million 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 
7 \ N are offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or ‘“‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE— 


they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 


sold by all good grocers. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


Tue Cartrornta SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. oC, R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL _ DRUCCISTS. _ 


A cold is often the forerunner ot consumption- 1-and 
death, Ma@rEr’s EMULSION is the safest and best 
remedy known to the medical profession. 

I have used MAGEE’s EMULSION with gratifying re- 
sults, and shall continue to use it in my practice.—F. 8. 
Wilcox, M.D., Sanitarian Hospital, Brooklyn. 
Ye. . Solid Gold Spectacles, $3.5 

Send youro'd glasses by mail. We'll Gas 
exact size from them and send, upon receipt of $3.50, a 
pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glassesset with 
* Diamanta” lenses ; usual price, $5. This method ur 
Siting eyes never jails, Satisfaction, or money re- 
M. ZINEMAN & BRO., 1308. oth St., Phila , Pa. 


HOPE: FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 


of Pure Cod hover os <A Ye Santen & itd 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by draggists generally. 


beg CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 


Excepting by being measured at one of 
our stores or sending your order by 
mail. The reputation of these just- 
ly celebrated goods is now so wide y 
known in every State in the Union that 
we have only to keep plainly in the pub- 
lic view, directions how to obtain the 


FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Suits cut to order $13.25. 
fs! Overcoats cut to order $12.00. 
. 1. “O_ y a postal card” sent to our 
Boston store, provided you MENTION THIS 
PAPER, brings by rc :urn mail 20 samples cloth to 
select from, self-measuremen: blanks and a linen 
tape measure. 2. But t/ you have no time to wait for 


bo ice, ne 
|POSTAL CARD Bintan Sects, %0 


cover cost of expressa 
postage, and we wit forward the goods prepaid 
to any address in the U.8., guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery and entire satisfaction or money refunded. 
member that for any cause -~e refund money 
e. . yer’s request upon return of prods. or make al- 
nua on new garments free o 
ress all mail to Boston ‘Sore. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Restos. Mass. ; 
285 Broadway, New York ; 
Burnside Building ‘Worcester, ‘Mass. 
A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 


een) about our standing and business me 
may be obtained by writing to them at Bostoa, 


BESTT ShLieves 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
core from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 
JOMN «. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 





































CAUTION 


Beware ot qreed, as my name and the price are are 
tom of all may advertised s 

before leaving vithe iy ve which protect the w vanate 

against high high peloes ant inferior goods. If a dealer 

ougias shoes at a reduced price, or 

says he has i, D chim ow y name and ~ gee stamped 

on the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 





D / 


W. L. DOUCLA 
$3 SHOE. OENTL OER. 


The on! y calf aa SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 
side. NO TACKS or WAX THREAD to burt 
the feet, of, Cosy ae hand sewed and WILL NOT RIF, 

Ww. UGLAS $4 SHOE, the original and 
only hand-sewed welt shoe. Equals custom-made 
shoes Ee DOU from $6 to $9. 

GLAS $3.50 POLICE SHOE. 

Meo A Letter Carriers all wear them. 

Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewed Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax Thread to hurt t 

HOE is unexcelled 


feet 
W. L. DOUGLAS 82. 
for heavy wear. Best Calf ry for the price. 
ILA .25 WORKINGMAN’S 


s 
SHOE is the best in = bare for rough wear; one 


pair air ought to. to UOL am 
AS “2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
the best Soheoy Sine in the world. 

° OUGLAS $1 "25 ZOUsR's School 
Shoe gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes od the world. 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 
by your dealer, write 


W. L. BOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


V E will send to any address, postpaid, a pair of 
our Ladiew’ Famous Fre meh Tanned 
Kid Button Boots, ye receipt of $3. Sizes 23¢ 
by 7,all widths, in either Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
Address DONGOL LA BOOT &SHOECO., Boston, Mass, 





as 
® 














7 Se re Ready-made Clothing. 
send for Fall: and Winter Samples, make selec- 
Soe, = your measure by our simple rules, and 
order ou 

Celebrated 2 Custom-made Pants, 


PANTS SUITS, 


$3.00 = $13.25 
to $8.00, to $30.25, 
COATS, Overcoats, 
$8.00 $12.60 
to $20.00, to $30.00, 


Tatlor-made Garmic nis for the Ladieson 
the same basis of popular prices, Send torsamples, 
rules for measuring, and fashion-plate of Jackets, 
Ulsters, etc., for $8.00 and upwards. 


Bay State Pants Co., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 














$ Gee SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Stores. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and _Sept., 
each year. It is an ency. 
clopedia of useful infor. 
mation for all who pur. 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out. 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFGRTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue. Chicago. Il, 








James McCreery & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers 
of Reliable 


DRESS SILKS 


BROADWAY and Ilth St., 
New York. 





STEVENS SILK PLUSHES. Seve tush ress. 
ais BE SoG CMA, A: RTEEENS, 
showing 36 popular S08 lene shades on raumple card 


Disgusted 


with the old door mat that don’t half 
clean the feet? Try the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. It’s neat, 
strong and DOES what it’s made for. 
Their Steel Picket Fence don’t cost 
much and would improve your place. 
NOTIONAL, WIRE MAT companys 


CINcInNaTI, O. 
General Office: lie lilnois St., Cupeaen, Inn 
Eastern Agency: 105 Chambers St., NEw YORK. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS. S2ebest for churches, 
Easily put up over old ee ceilings. Send for cir- 


cular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S. NOR- 
THROP, corner Centerand Franklin Sts., New York. 


CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 
oy Manufacturers in the Country 
S.C. SMALL & €O., - Boston, Mass, 


CHURCH peg yee EI 


WOR Wanuinciurer, 244 & 2 6S. 2 Aad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., aT sa 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT T suITs, 


Bona fe for yen my 























[MEORTERS OF. CHURCH DAMASKS. 
H. D Y. City. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N 








pate A banca BO enon with Fie) ons 
ALLISTER, Opucian, 49 Nabeau Sta, Nev. 


MAGIC LANTERNS ! 

D are OES 
VIEWS Thastrating | 120 Ba ue, FRE REE 
_G.T..MILLIGAN aISECHLES 


orale sud Wante 


gs 














Salis Meshentanl Meesliles, Suni Stk i 
e re ove ZJ 
HARBA OH & O0.. 809 Filkect ben Philadse 


RES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 





k or merino. 
<7] woe. ‘cae for illus. — 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
SiSCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURN 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Ee 
timate given of cost and descriptive cal 
logue furnished on application. 








J. DR, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa_ 


UR H SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
Ta + T| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuiwes axp Prats for CHURCHES. L..| 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Add 
eSHANE 
Mention this pager. Baltimere, 3 Md. 
BEL LS Best quality for Churches, Chim “ 
® Schools, etc. Fully 3 wart 9) 2b ORY, 
Write for Prices. BUCKEYE FOUNDRY, 















VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinuatl, Obie. 





Sy “ CLEANFAST ” 
BLACK STOCKIN 
a@ F. P. Robinson Co. aloney 
refunded if they rain e ) Ct or fade 
ast Hosinay Coa., tas Broadway ~- Nace 





PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 62, 


Limited, 607 Market St., 
J FHILADELE Mid, Pa 
illustrated catalogue 


TOOL 








lo gm 'Cor. 
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7 Warranted absolutely sa 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocos mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
i) strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


CROFT & ALLEN'’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA, 


Absolutely Pure 
Bold rovers « rerywore 
on Asal same free 


“woon's"? 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICHS. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
THOS. WOOD & OO. BOSsToy. 
Patent Barley CRYST. 
ag Sos a Tox bropttant aie 
there, write us for free sam- 
DUR and SPECIAL DIA-~ 



















kin, 
or parsioulars aga! 
ieee sjete Ratu ne Tao) 
OLATINA Eive Five times more sustainin 
dren, and all eo conatitar side, Bie + re 


eminent i ont = ber 
} Christy & Co., Lo by air dru its, or by 
A.O SCHOONMAI ER, us iitam St. ig ¥ork. 








WVALIDS #1 will fing ms S eeae in Rid a 
ed, an 
suited to The: Petkeat cane Ty it,d it 
and pe convinced that it will not cause 2 distress’ cs 
Sold by druggists. 


HIRES’ nod THEER 
“Delicious, Hea Heat tO emperance 3 Men, 


u 
Women, and Ghildren. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


o-— at 17 South Second Street, Fila. a oF. drop a 

Postal for a comple pound of “ orld 
Renowned ” 60c. tea, delivered free, 10 1b. Tote | (pound 
packages) at 50 cents a pound. 


























“BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


$merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fullyt 
and indorsed by thousands of housek keepers. “o see 


Grocer on; 


D. s. 8. WILTBEN to have it on 


le. Ask him for. it. 
ERGER, Prop., 233 


. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 





CEDARINE piicen res. | 


Made from cedar trees, Best in the world, For sale 
by yall furniture dealers. 


UADIEST: | is) = 





SURE, claims payable immediately upon acveptante of proofs of death. 


NON-FORFEITABL 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS: 
__ STEEL PENS. 


‘GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





THE DISTRIBUTION POLICY 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


SAFE Being issued by the OLDEST actiye Life Insurance Company in this couniry,—the 
aie y LARGEST and STRONGEST in the world. 


: E ing it the simplest and most direct t 4 with th . 
ee, trends Sossib ia gor a clas tate ee eee ea ne, ith the few 
LIBERAL 


Containing no restrictions as to residence, travel, or occupation, save those 

¥ implied by the agreement in the application—not to reside of travel in the Torrid 

Zone, and not to engage in any specially hazardous occupation within two years from date 

of issue of policy, without the permission of the Company ; after two years there being no 
restrictions of any kind whatsoever. 

If the assured pays his premiums, the Company will pay the policy when due. All 

Guaranteeing paid- up value in event of discontinuance after 

9 payment of @ years’ premiums; such paid-up value on 

ordinary Life Policies being in accordance ‘with the law of the state of New York; on 

Endowment and Limited Payment Life Policies being for the Pe aby of the amount of 

the guleed® ‘‘which the number of full years’ premiums paid bears to the total number 


COMPREHENSIVE ANCE; by the guarantee of a definite cash surrender value at 


stated periods freeing the Life Policy from the sige urged by those who, whilst desiring 
protection for the family in the event of death, also desire the dertainty of profit for them- 

selves in case they outlive the period during which the insurance protection is most needed ; 

and by the accumulation of surplus during the distribution period greatly enhancing the 
investment value of both Life and Endowment Policies. 


ACCOMMOD ATIVE Presenting to the insured, at the end of the designated period, 
9 avariety of plans whereby the policy and its accumu ulations 
may be surrendered or continued, as his circumstances at such time shall render expedient, 
and in case the policy is ‘continued, renewing the opportunity of such choice at short 
periods thereafter, 


WILLIAM H. LAMBERT, 
General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


Mutnal Life Building, 19th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


A CHANGE OF PATTERNS. 


As we are preparing for a complete change of patterns for 
the Spring Season, have determined to make a specialty of our 
line of Ingrains for a short time, and have marked down a large 
number of choice designs, in both All Wool and Cotton Chain, 
prices of which will be found in the following list of bargains: 


Combining the advantages of INVESTMENT and INSUR- 








Axminster, 9 e ° ° $1.25, reduced from $1.75 
Velwet, best grade, * « e 1.05, reduced from 1.40 
Velvet, second grade, . - . 95, reduced from 1.20 
Body Brussels, best grade, ° * 1.10, reduced from 1.25 
Tapestry Brussels, best grade, ° 65, reduced from -80 


Tapestry Brussels, second grade, 52}, reduced from .65 
Ea-Super Ingrain, all wool, best, . -60, reduced from .75 
Ea-Super Ingrain, cotton chain, * -50, reduced from .60 


Persons making furnishings can find in our regular stock 
all the latest Novelties in Colorings to suit the present styles 
of Draperies. 


John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 
800, S11, and 813 Chestyuut Street, Phila. 


The $16 Wanamaker Cloth Suit. 


What is it? Ready-made. 

Altogether beyond the common idea of a $16 suit, you may be sure. Soft to the touch; all 
wool; a diagonal in pattern. It combines the Every-day and Dress Suit the cleverest of any 
suit we ever knew. 

But, that isn’t its only novelty. It reverses the rule of trade. The rule of trade considers 
looks the very first thing, Mean style kills even all-wool. Good style enhances price. Here, 
not a dollar pays tribute to the style. It goes altogether for good quality and long wear. 

We are not selling a tenth of these that we would if yousawthe suits, Wecouldn’t supply 
the half of you, if every one of you, hunting for such, sent for them. 

We know the cloth well, It will wear till you’ll willingly put it off, and retire it with the 
honors of long service. 

Let us send you samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SARGENT’S RECLINING AND ROLLING CHAIRS 


ats t @ bést i ag wort s Me a a ifuat ited s for 
é comfort o: Tati fwopave tt il — 1 cata 
logue gives full mt prices i 

SARGENT Manuva Co. “oH a New 5 Ets 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 
The King of Engravers writing-paper gt teasonable 
i 4 i ft 

will send an Engraved Visiting Plate and Soren -. pete 
50 Cards by mail for $1.00. ' ” Bon 


ston 
Li 
WRITING PAPERS BY THE POUND. 9 cM aE A Linen 
You get nearly double br quantity than by the quire, A pend 3 weneen stamps for 


for the same money. ll styles, including fhe very Samples of 
newest. Send stamp for samples and price-list. paper repre recente ever 250 


Win. H. Hoskins Co., "Stein artes | PaMleels 1c perit eraat Vea W EL 
M4 Express often cheaper. wan co Street. ston. 


a TRepeap ie ats me 


Wisena 2 one Ste for Gene 
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19 Murray St. 


AMERICA 


sa 
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FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Cumenae? 8 Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET; PHILADELPHIA: 


CASH CAPITAL... . $500,000.00 


Reserve for Re ipeeran 
all other claimn..................... 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over all Tiabiiities.... 411,577.38 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,4201,956.11. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY President. 
RICHARD I 


AXIS, Secre 
yan ES B. youNa, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 





john T. Lewis, les P. an 
A Jos. E. Gillingha 
Pem n Be tee nson, Samuel Wel see 
ries 3. Whelen. len. 
‘AFE Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
t ve Mortgages iaiaree, segregating $11, 768. $1 ; 

















aia eo Pe *s HS t: 
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: We have 3.014 to whom we can refei 
‘We ao not Haim to dd the largest, but as 
; ° the SAFEST business. 
Savings F pohnel for Small "pagum 
ation furnished b: 


J.B.WA TEINS LAWO MOR TGAGE C0., 
Mew York rts 7. WEDBY DICKINSON. 310 Broadway. 


NEYSTONE MORTGAGE C0, 


apital, == $250,000. 
= 


rm Mortgages bearing 7 per cent interest, 





payable semi-annually in New York Exchan 
cured by James iver V Jallev farms worth threetn ela em 
times their amonn:, principa: and interest both 
anteed by us, are & choice and safe inyestmen Or 
tayeprors. ‘We also issue Certificates of Deposit for 
six mouths, or longer, bearing six per cent inte 
Wecan onthe ete ry et te invements in 

ee eading city o a os efereri 
Woe it AV oly verton, President N. Y.?Transfer Co., 
New York. First ‘National Bank, ‘a uirsvillé, Pa. 
Oxford National Bank, Oxford, Pa. Hon. John Scott, 
Gen’! Solicitor Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia, 
¥. ©. Thatcher, Mortgage Broker, "West © hester, 
‘Address us for circulars dnd full information. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, | 
DENVE n-BANKERS-co.onavo, 





Bo » General ad ing Business. 
Jn(erest paid op Time Deposita. 
ns ey Inv Lat at af8 ae ries Pewee 

vv PE R CE NT. an rest sem 


real ost ae o token f as a eer cts 
by is pertohe sive 


riti 
t  Pariicular attentio Eee 
pom satan rie Weep i eg token 
and principal, and rem Pi he 


onspanes. e, wiphoyt cb ASE NAT 
York. or hineT Na NA 
H. BE wba os Pres 

, to mest tue 4. 


aan site A 
KANGASINVESTMENT co., 


An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on ap- 


et 


Wie Denver, 
. C. MORRELL Vice Pres. 
ARE 





Cras. BARCLAY, Gro. C. MORRELL, 
305 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire Ste 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 





ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SAKEAN 6@sBANK 
ERICA GO succsas PRESTONKEAN SG, 


ew York Office: 2 Wall Street. 
ORTGAGE, 
NESS COUNTY 


_ NESS Orry, KANT” 
40 WaTeR Sr béston. 


EATTLE No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
$ Average winter temperature 43° above 
zero. Seattle, largest city in Washington Terr’y. Popu- 
lation 26,000. Commercial, eicoetont nna Spancial 


t Cou: rmation of 
center of E-AT Sound 5 a prerrNe ER, 


Sy? SE-AT-TLE. sc. ALIN e. Wash. Territory. 
Manet ay Life Insurance Co. ew York. 


on. 
For e zataple ° te mE tires the Company, 
giving your age. 


UARANTEED FARM BONDS of 

* “KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO. ws 
Aichison, Ken., Senator John J. Ingalls, president, 
Send for information to R. M. MANLEY, managet 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 




















St., New York, Rewer Ps heaps el Apepeaanegne sO 
Investment Securities, ot} ens. mteed.: 
Assets, October 1, 1883, $2,000,00: 0. Send Mor fulk, 
information aad references. E.8. Baer President. . 


1. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pree 
Trust Co., 


TRE, American Investment Co., 150 Nassau! 
i 





Kansas Loan & 
TOP A, KANSAS. 74 
_ Paid- “up Capital, eT 7% First Mortgages, 6% © 6% > 


OWEST Prices in the United States. — Paper by the: 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with priess and 











NEW YORK, 


JONSPH Wa 








RANTING Book, 5é. 





ARDSticetse asus 


number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 1 
H.W. Cant & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





iB INTEREST , 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








[November 10, 1888, 















































TOO EASY. 
Katy-—Clean'iness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 
Johnnie (indignautly)—Humph! Sapolio! Give 
mea hard one. 


‘‘A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


it is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
rali cleaning purposes except the laun- 
. No.5. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 





“OUR I4KT."=:" FILLED 


Gane $36 


$1.00 PER WEEK 


By our Improved Club System. 
Oases weigh over 50 dwts, Full 15 Jewelled move- 
te of reliable and well-known makes, such as 
n, Waltham, Springfield, Rockford, &c. 
Refer to any mercial Agency. 
One Good, Reliable AGENT WANTED ia 
each place, Write for full particulars, 


NAEGELE WATCH 2 JEWELRY CO. 


20 NortH OTH ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


buy s good one—Neavy Case, handsomely Snished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proot, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 te $90. Payable only 


I PER 


The Keystone Watch Club Co, 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 





PIANOS From TNIVERSITY ORGANS rrow 

81501081500. AL $35 to 8500. 
cna Reve are" pent 

lirect to purchase: 








a eix 
3wn home. VICTORIOUS for 
80 VEARR, Cataloue free, 
March21& Sm‘th,235 B.21etSt.W.7 


ESTEY 
ORGANS ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


| Brattleboro’, Vt. _ 


53 1FARRAND &VOTEY 





Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue, 





¥{ DETROIT, MIGH. 








Great installment offer, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 
to any addre: 


CORNISH 
CORNISH & co. 


J 

0 R GANS Washington, N. J. 

CHURCH HOOK & HASTIN Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 

ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bus- 
DETT ORGAN Oo., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to Sunday-schools, free. 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Dio Lewis 
AGENT Circulars free. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


LIBERAL SALARY And expenses of preparing 
am wee at our office paid to agents 
to Sell Dooks ou our plan. Salary not conditional on 
Sales. From $75 to $300 per month can be made, also, 
by selling our Holiday Book. Address JOHN C. 
WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


O75 0 00 A MON 
$75.22 to $250. e Boren oe made 


ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
pore also. A few vacanciés in townsé cities. B. F. 

NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


























oer Te 
OS 89 NTS: 


Something which the younger scholars, at least, wili appreciate, is the roll of Golden Texts 
for 1s8y. ‘Tuere are sixteen pages (7X5 inches), aud upon each page are three golden texts in 
large, clear type. ‘Ihe leaves ure turned upoa a brass bar, and the whole device is suspended 
by a colored cord. Printed in red and black, upon light biue paper. 

Single copy, ten cents; five or more, eigut ceuts each; filly or more, seven cents each, 
Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 





Tre lessor Koll: 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll tor 1889 will give the full text of the lesson, and also the 
golden text fur each Sunday. All the lessons of the year are thus given in the one lesson-roll 
(size, 60 pages, 75 inches). It is printed in two colors, and is arranged to hang in the scholar’s 
room. When a week has passed by, the leaf for that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and 
takes its place back of the other leaves. The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar 
of former years, and will be furnished at the following prices : 

Single copy, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents each; fifty or more copies, ten 
cents each, Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 








Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pases, A little book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the lessons 
of the year. It is printed on thin, tough game and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in 
color and gold. Ouly a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


Chrisinas Oervice 


“THE COMING OF THE KING.”—A song service for Christmas by Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
It is virtually a Christmas Oratorio, —-e bright and joyful carols for the children, hymns 
and choruses for the entire congregation, and for the choir some of the noblest compositions in 
the whole range of religious music. In the preparation of this service, Dr. Bacon, himself a 
musical expert, has had the aid of Mr. Gilchrist, the eminent composer, not only in original 
anthems composed expressly for this service, but in the adaptation and arrangement of selec- 
tions from the great masters of the art. The Service brings out vividly: I. The Birth of the 
Prince. II. The Spread of the Kingdom. III. The —— of the King. The program 
has been made brief ; but it contains a rich store of material that will engage and reward the 
study of the best choirs, organists, and Sunday-schools. For a full description, see advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times of October 20. ; 

Price of the school edition, five cents ; $4.00 per hundred. The full Order for the Service, 
including full Organ and Voice Score of all the music for the choir, with puquestiene for the 
effective organization and. conduct of the festival, is published separately in a large pamphlet. 
Price, twenty-five cents. ‘ 








‘“SeEKING FOR THE CHRIST.”—This service has been skilfully wrought out, and will 
please those who wish a bright and fresh service, but do not care to undertake the more difficult 
one mentioned above. It is suitable, alike, for city and country schools. It consists mainly of 
responsive readings (arranged by Dr. Bacon) and beautiful hymns and carols, the music for 
which is printed in full. The whole is tastefully printed in a sixteen-page program, Price, 
five cents; $2.00 per hundred. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 
a= Dee se Sa 

















ed ere A am 
SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION Cc 
ee CONTROLLE 





on SE 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
’ THE FINEST CROWN. 
JAVA and MOCHA, 


S FAT, BRAND COFFEE assing all others 


sure 
> icacy of flavor. Justly called The Aristoc c 
3 Ye of "America. “Always packed whole roastea conerounes ae a is 
righ: 


air-t t tin cans. 
E A skilful plending of strong, fla- 
C USAD yore. and aromatic high grade 
offees. Warran not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to 
‘suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. air-tight parchment packages. 
E We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
TE only to dealers. But to give consumers an 
oppo °o ing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
receipt ore cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 
CHASE 


& SANBORN, 102 BROAD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 

















ATELY of 
| nvertments- 


THE JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., in placing 
loans, guards against every element of un- 
certainty, and, in every instance, syste- 
matic and scrupulous investigation is made 
as to the value of the property and the 
validity of the title: 

1. Every application must be in writing, 
must fully deseribe the property, and be 
verified by affidavit of applicant and two 
disinterested appraisers, 

2. No loan is ever made for more than 40 
per cent of value of property, and this 
must be approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

8. Applicant must furnish abstract of title, 
and this must be examined and approved 
by the attorney of the company, and show 
an indefeasible estate in tee simple clear 
of all liens. 

These precautions have been taken with 
so much judgment, that a record of over 
twelve years shows millions of dollars 
loaned, and not one dollar of principal or 
interest lost 

FOR THE INVESTOR. 

Back of the company the land stands as 
security, but a loan having been made this 
guaranty is added: 








Paid-up capital................... $1,000,000.00 
Stockholders’ liability........ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund.................000 i 175,000.00 

Guaranty fund............ $2, 175,000.00 


If your funds are not drawing 6 per cent 
interest, visit our eastern-office and talk it 
over, or write to us. A descriptive pam- 
phlet free on application. We invest small 
as well as large sums. 


ae 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 1886, 
SAMUEL M. JaRvis, Pres, ROLAND R. ConKIIN, Seq 

Eastern Offices: 1448S. Fourth St., Paila., 
Pa.; 239 Broadway, New York. 


ONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 


Tall a ©... pens gt by our plan of work, 
S to gi men ona ication te 
DODD, MEAD.& Co,, Pabs., New ‘ork LY. 











10. 000 AGENTS to make $200 a month 
, with our CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. The 
excitement of this campaign will be a harvest for 
ws. Send 50 cents for outfit, and begin at once 
raterms, JAMES H. EARLE, Bos 


RE 
Mopens @M padoren AGENTS WANTED. 
+ Sowed This Mop is, to-day, 
SY Y the best selling arti- 
cle out. been 
thoroughly tested, 
and proved a perfect 
success, 
A Record Unequaled. 
In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 
Over 500,000 Sold. 
It sells at sight 
Py «Saves labor and time, 
No more chapped 
ie hands or lame backs, 
Exclusive territory, 
and liberal terms to 
agents, Illus, 10-page 
folio sent free to all. 


Triumph Mop Co., 116 Public 8q., Cleveland, 0. 
—3 NEW VOLS, — 
Giants & Goblins, $1. 

Wings & Stings, 75c. 

Paws & Claws, $1. 













TRIUMPH 








AMICI TEST SOLLTESE ICT ENILE 
ie : ss 4. s' i 
Bovis Full of the oddest pranks and most 
charming Ftories with laugh-provoking Pictures 
by the Prince of Juvenile artists. GREAT 
!_ Over 10,000 soid. Critics say of it: 
“It sets my little folks wild with delight.”"—Hon. 1 
B. Fisk. “én’t send me another, for I can’t get the chil. 
dren to bed."—R. H. Conwell, D. D. “4 delightful 
i . “Incomparably neat and elegant. 
“Fascinating as eop and 







."— Hon. Howard C 7. 
HUBBARD B2OS. Philadelphia, Chicago, or Kansas City. 











THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
loony one = a mention where this advertisement 

fas seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for tage, 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, ind. my. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry com 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, yo 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisemem 





in The Sunday School Times. 





be Sunday School ‘Limes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


the publisher will refund to su 


Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
any money that they lose thereby. - s 


ee, 











